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Notes. 


THE SMITH FAMILY OF COMBE HAY, 
SOMERSET. 


A Batu newspaper cutting, dated 6 Aug., 
1813, records the death 

“‘on Sunday last, aged 53, of John Smith Leigh, 
Esq., of Combhay, Provincial Grand Master of the 
Lodges of Freemasons in this County, and formerly 
lieut.-col. of the Ist reg. Somersct militia.... 
Invaluable in his station as a Country Gentleman, 
and long and universally beloved and respected 
in this city and its neighbourhood, the death of 
Mr. Leigh will make a void in society which will 
neither be speedily forgotten nor replaced.” 

In the hope of being able, through the 
kindness of some of your readers, to fill up 
2 missing link in the Smith pedigree, the 
following particulars are annexed. 

Robert Smith of Frome Selwood bought 
the manor of Foxcote, near Bath, from Hum- 
phrey Orange about the year 1690 (Collinson, 
“Hist. of Somerset,’ iii. 350), to which he 
added, ten years later, the adjoining estate 
of Stony Littleton, in Wellow parish, by 
purchase from the trustees of Henry Bayntun 
of Spye Park (conveyance dated 1 July, 1700). 





He built a “ mansion ” at Littleton, which, 
after occupation by his descendants for 
nearly a century, was subsequently tenanted 
by a farmer, and now no longer exists. No ‘ 
local record relates: how or when it was 
destroyed, but its site is quite evident from 
an estate-map of the year 1820, and the form 
of some terraces south-west of the house is 
still to be traced in the adjoining meadow. 
Robert Smith married Dorothy, daughter 
of John Champneys of Orchardleigh, near 
Frome, “a woman of very close penurious 
Temper, a very strict Presbyterian ” (Diary 
of Thos. Smith of Shaw, Wiltshire Archeol. 
Coll., vol. xi.). They were both buried at 
Foxcote (M.I. in that church). Their second 
son, John Smith I., married Aun, daughter 
of Thos. Bennett of Steeple Ashton (marr. 
sett. dated 20 Nov., 1713), and the Littleton 
estate was entailed on them and their issue. 
Did the manor of Foxcote pass to the elder 
son of Robert I. and Dorothy ? 

John Smith I. by his first wife, Ann 
Bennett, had an only daughter Ann, who 
married a first cousin, John Smith II., who 
on her early death, in 1751, aged 22, 
became the owner of Littleton, marrying 
secondly, in 1767, Catherine Houston, but 
dying the following year, having had no 
children by either of his wives; and by his 
will, proved 11 March, 1768, Littleton de- 
volved on his nephew, John Smith III. of 
Combe Hay, M.P. for Bath, who only enjoyed 
the Littleton property for seven years, dying 
in 1775, and being succeeded by his son 
John Smith IV., then a minor, who came of 
age in 1780, and in 1802 assumed by Royal 
licence the name of Leigh—the estimable 
gentleman referred to in the Bath obituary 
notice. 

With Col. Leigh’s widow ended the con- 
nexion of the family with the neighbourhood. 
He had sold Foxcote in the year 1786 to 
Sir John Henry Smyth of Ashton Court, 
Bristol (who, there is reason to believe, was 
a distant kinsman); Littleton was disposed 
of under the directions of the Colonel’s will 
within a few years of his decease; and his 
favourite residence of Combe Hay also passed 
to strangers. 

The question is, what was Col. Leigh’s 
exact descent from the Robert Smith who 
bought Foxcote in 1690? It is perfectly 
clear that he was the eldest ‘‘son of John 
Smith [IIJ.] and the Honourable Ann his 
wife,” for he was baptized as such at Combe 
Hay, 23 July, 1759; whilst John Smith ITI. 
appears to have-been the eldest son of 
“* Robert Smith, Esq., LL.D.,” since a tablet 
in Combe Hay Church calls him Robert’s 
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** heir,’ which Robert married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Bennett the elder of Steeple 
Ashton, ‘‘ and heiress of the family” (M.I. 
Combe Hay); but this Robert (the LL.D.) 
cannot have been the elder son of Robert I., 
as he departed this life 5 April, 1755, aged 
54, and he cannot, therefore, have had a 
younger brother born in 1680 and married 
in 1713, viz., John Smith I. The only con- 
clusion appears to be that Robert I. had 
an elder son (?) Robert II., who had a son 


Robert Smith I., of hg rg 


and Littleton, d. 9 May, 1714 
vet. 60. M.I. Foxcote. 





Robert III., who married Mary Bennett, 
heiress of Combe Hay; but in that case the 
rather curious result follows that the uncle, 
John I., and the nephew, Robert TIII., 
married two sisters, unless Mary and Ann 
Bennett were aunt and niece, and both 
daughters of a Thomas Bennett. 

The inveterate choice by each generation 
of the names Robert and John is confusing. 
The pedigree, so far as ascertainable, is ag. 
follows :— 


d. 15 Dec., 1721, xt. 70. 
M.L. Foxcote. 


eis dau. of John Champneys, 


it 














1st son Ist wife 2nd so 2nd wife 
? Robert Smith IL.=...... Ann, dau. of Thos. Remtrediin. Smith I. of=...... 
of Steeple Ashton, Littleton, 
d. 24 Jan., 1724, d. 20 June. 1748, 
eet. 38. eet. 68. 
i L 
[ 2 1 
| 2nd wife | Ist wife 
Robert Smith ITT, yMay dau. of Cath. Houston=John Smith 1I.——~Anne, heiress cf 
of Combe Hay, omas of Littleton, Littleton, 
Di, Bennett, and will proved bur. Foxcote, . 
d. 5 Apr., 1755, | heiress of her 11 Mar., 1768. 29 Aug., 1751.- 


set, 54. brother, 
M.I. Combe Hay. | Thos.Bennett. 
Called ‘‘ nephew” 
in will of 


John Smith I. 











John Smith i. M.P. for Bath=-Hon. Ann, dau. 


bur. Stennis ra 
19 Nov., 1775. 


5th Viscount dg 
m. 23 June, 1757. 





John Smith IV., bapt. Combe Hay, 23 J Bly, 1759, = Mary, dau. of Hon. Geo. eam 


assumed name of eek in 1 


of Ettington, m. 1782. 





‘THE HAPPY WARRIOR’ AND NELSON. 


In the poet’s words, “‘ the course of the great 
war with the French naturally fixed one’s 
attention upon the military character.” The 
author of ‘ The Happy Warrior ’ found that 


** Nelson carried most of the virtues that the 
trials he was exposed to in his department of the 
service necessarily call forth and sustain ; if they 
do not produce the contrary vices. But his public 
life was stained with one great crime, so that, though 
many passages of these lines were suggested by 
what was generally known as excellent in his 
conduct, I have not been able to connect his name 
with the poetn as I could wish, or even to think of 
him with satisfaction in reference to the idea of 
what a warrior ought to be.” 

The words “ public life”? and ‘ the idea 
of what a warrior ought to be ”’ seem to point 


to something else than Nelson’s having, in a 
friend’s house, made the wife there his mis- 
tress—however shameless these friends may 
Is all that his “‘ public life ” ? 


have been.’* 





Prof. Dowden in his ‘ Poems by Words- 
worth ’ (p. 446) seemingly thinks that it is :— 

** Nelson’s relations with Lady Hamilton pre- 
vented Wordsworth from ‘ thinking of him with 
satisfaction in reference to the idea of what a 
warrior ought to be.’ ” 


Yet what Southey says in his ‘ Life of Nelson.” 
seems to make it certain that his poet- 
friend was not thinking of the liaison with 
Lady Hamilton as the ‘ public crime,” but 
rather of what in 1799 she led the victor of 
the Nile to do to the Neapolitan Sicilian 
revolutionists, and to those who fought om 
behalf of the republican government set up- 
in Naples and Sicily by revolutionary France 
against the King of Naples and his Queen, 
the sister of Marie Antoinette. 

Southey, be it said by the way, thought, 
concerning the “infatuated attachment for 
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Lady Hamilton, which totally weaned his 
affections from his wife ’—Nelson, indeed, 
writing to the former in hopes for the day 
when the “ obstacle’? would be removed; 
that is, when his wife would be dead—that, 
“farther than this, there is no reason to 
believe that this most unfortunate attach- 
ment was criminal.” 

However, the biographer of Nelson—‘ The 
Happy Warrior ’ poet’s high-minded political 
friend—goes on, as one expects, to maintain 
that “this unhappy attachment... .led to 
the only blot upon his public character.” 

Cardinal Ruffo, as vice-regent, and the 
Neapolitan Royalists accepted the capitula- 
tion of the revolutionists. Nelson then 
sailed in. He made a sign to annul the 
treaty. The Cardinal (becoming therefor 
half suspected as a traitor by the Queen 
and by the English Neapolitan prime 
minister, Sir John Acton) held himself bound 
by his word of honour, by the paper “signed 
by the Cardinal and the Russian and Turkish 
commanders; and, lastly, by Capt. Foote, 
as commander of the British force.” 

*“Nor could all the arguments of Nelson,* 
Sir W. Hamilton, and Lady Hamilton, who took 
an active part in the conference, convince him 
that a treaty of such a nature, solemnly con- 
cluded, could honorably be set aside.” 

What thereafter happened was that 

“the garrisons, taken out of the castles, under 
pretence of carrying the treaty into effect, were 
delivered over as rebels to the vengeance of the 
Sicilian Court.” 

Wordsworth’s friend exclaims :— 

“A deplorable transaction! a stain upon the 
memory of Nelson, and the honour of England ! 
To palliate it would be vain; to justify it would 
be wicked: there is no alternative, for one who 
will not make himself a a in guilt, but 
to record the disgraceful story with sorrow and 
shame.”’ 

And when, further, Nelson hanged the 
aged Prince Francesco Caraccioli (who, at the 
time that the ‘‘ Parthenopzean Republic” of 
Naples ordered all Neapolitans to return, on 
pain of losing their estates, had got his 
exiled King’s permission, and had returned, 
but had then served—compulsorily he said— 
under the Republican de facto Government, 
yet now was expressing “his hope that the 
few days during which he had been forced to 
obey the French would not outweigh forty 
years of faithful services’), then Southey 
held that ‘“‘ here also a faithful historian is 
called upon to pronounce a severe and 
unqualified condemnation of Nelson’s con- 
duct.”” 


* Nelson to Lord Keith, 27 June, 1799:—“‘ An 
admiral is no-match in talking with a cardinal.” 





For Southey believed that the reason why | 
Nelson rejected even Caraccioli’s entreaty to- 
be shot—* 

**T am an old man, sir, I leave no family to 
lament me, and therefore cannot be supposed 
to be very anxious about prolonging my life ; but 
the disgrace of being hanged is dreadful to me’’”— 
was that Lady Hamilton drove her lover 
on :— 

**She was present at the execution. She had 
the most devoted attachment to the Neapolitan 
Court ; andthe hatred which she felt against those 
whom she regarded as its enemies made her, at 
this time, forget what was due to the character. 
of her sex, as well as of her country.” 

The Queen had written to her:— 

Finally, my dear lady, I recommend Lord 
Nelson to treat Naples as if it were a rebellious 
Trish town.” 

Those v. (‘Nelson and the Neapolitan 
Jacobins, Navy Records Society) who 
justify Nelson maintain that the rebels: 
against the King of Naples deserved 
much less than the defeated loyalists for 
King James at Limerick the making of 
any treaty, or any other parley than a 
demand to surrender unconditionally as 
rebels. And as to Prince Caraccioli, the: 
palliators or the justifiers say that his hand 
was not forced to that short service of his. 
under the Republican enemies of his King 
de jure. But, Southey asked, had Nelson 
the Sicilian-Neapolitan King’s authority for 
the two hours’ court-martial on the Prince ? 
Why this precipitation, making impossible 
the calling of soldier witnesses for the defence, 
and precluding any appeal for mercy to the 
victim’s king ? 

**Doubtless the British Admiral seemed 
to himself to be acting under a rigid sense 
of justice; but, to all other persons,” was 
Southey’s conclusion, which seems also his 
friend Wordsworth’s, 

“it was obvious that he was influenced by an 

infatuated attachment—a baneful passion, which: 
destroyed his domestic happiness, and now.... 

stained ineffaceably his public character.’’t 

Insufficient, then, seems Mr. Gosse’s ex- 
planation in The Edinburgh Review, January, 
1915, p. 93, that “‘ ‘The Happy Warrior ’ is 
not a direct portrait of Nelson”—for this 





* Nelson, against Hamilton’s wish, refused even 
to listen to Thurn, the president of the court so 
hostile to Caraccioli, representing that ‘‘it was 
usual to give 24 hours for the care of the soul” 
(Hamilton to Acton, 29 June, 1799). 


+ Nelson settled the matter, against. Fox’s-speech 
of blame, by laying down that, “an Englishman 
ought ever to suppose that his Majesty’s officers 
would always act with honour and openness in all 





-| their transactions” (9 May, 1800). 
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reason, that ‘‘ Wordsworth still retained 
some puritanical objections to the Admiral’s 
supposed private character.” 
W. F. P. Srockiey. 
University College, Cork. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 

(See 11 8S. x. 1, 48, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
284, 323, 362, 403, 442, 484; xi. 4, 43, 84, 
123.) 

1802. ‘‘ A Tale of Mystery ; a melodrame, as per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden. 
By Thomas Holcroft. London: Published by 
Richard Phillips, 71, St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 
1802. Printed by Thomas Davison, White- 
friars. (Price 2s.) Octavo, 8-+-1-51 pp. 

On p. 51 is the note, ‘ Printed by T. Gillet, 

Salisbury Square.” 

This play was produced 13 Nov., 1802. 
The book was noticed in The Monthly 
Review for March, 1803 (40: 330). A copy 
in the Yale University Library bears the 
autograph of “Tate Wilkinson’? on the 
title-page. ss 

I have just located the second edition. 
There was in the Bodleian Library 
(Malone B. 42) :— 

**A Tale of Mystery, a Melo-Drame; as per 
formed at the Theatre-Royal Covent-Garden.- 
By Thomas Holcroft. Second Edition, with 
etchings after designs by Tresham. London: 
Published by Richard Phillips, 71, St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard. 1802. Printed by Thomas 
Davison, White-friars. (Price Two Shillings.)” 
Octavo, p.l.+front.+2 [title]+6-+1-51. 

This also has on p. 51, ‘‘ Printed by T. Gillet, 

Salisbury-square.”” The illustrations are: 

frontispiece, marked for p. 27—the murder 

scene in Act I.; p. 48 (marked for p. 47), 

Michelli discovering the scar on Romaldi’s 

right hand, Act I]J.; p. 50, the final tableau 

before the last curtain. 

There was a “ Third edition ’’:— 

**A Tale of Mystery. A Melo-drame; as per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. 
By Thomas Holcroft. Third Edition. London: 
Printed by and for J. Roach, at the Theatrical 
Library, Woburn-Street, Drury-Lane. Price 2s. 
A Superior Edition, with plates, 2s. 6d. 1813.” 
Octavo, 8-+9-40 pp. 

A later edition was :— 

“‘A Tale of Mystery, A Melo-Drame; As per- 
formed at the Theatres Royal, Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane. By Thomas Holcroft. 
Sixth Edition. London: Printed and pub- 
lished at Roach’s Theatrical Library, Russell 
Court, Drury Lane. 1813. Price 2s.”’ Octavo, 
— pp. (Dyce Collection, South Kensing- 

n. 


The play appeared in the following collec- 
tions: ‘The London Stage,’ 1824; J. 


Cumberland, ‘Cumberland’s British Theatre,’ 





1829; ‘The Acting Drama,’ 1834; ‘The 
British Drama, Illustrated,’ 1864; ‘The 
British Drama’ (J. Dicks), 1864; and Dicks’s 
‘Standard Plays,’ No. 38, 1883. 

Following are the American, editions :— 
‘A Tale of Mystery, a melodrama: as perform- 

ing in New York. By Thomas Holcroft. New 

York: Printed for N. Judah, No. 84, Maiden 

Lane, by G. and R. Waite. 1803.’ Duodecimo, 

4+1-54 pp. 

“A Tale of esters; A Melo-drame ; By Thomas 
Holcroft. As performed at the New-York 
Theatre, from the prompt-book, By permission 
of the Manager. New-York. Published by 
D. Longworth, at the Shakspeare Gallery. L. 
Nichols, Print. 1803.’ Duodecimo, 35 pp. 

This edition was still unexhausted in 1807, 

when Longworth issued his second edition of 

John Tobin’s ‘ Honey-Moon’ and advertised 

the ‘ Tale of Mystery.’ 

‘*A Tale of Mystery: a melodrame, in three acts, 
by Thomas Holcroft. As performed at the 
New-York Théatre, from the prompt-book, by 
permission «f the manage’. (Second Edition.) 
New York: Published by D. Longworth, at 
the Dramatic Repository, Shakspeare Gallery. 
1808.”" Duodecimo, 2+3-38 pp. 

“ A Tale of Mystery : a melo-drame ; by Thomas 
Holcroft. As performed at the New-York 
Theatre, From the prompt-book, By per- 
mission of the Manager. Boston, Printed by 
Munroe & Francis. For Edward Cotton, No. 47, 
Marlborough-Street. 1803.’? Duodecimo, 4+ 
5-35 pp. 

1803. ‘‘ Hear Both Sides: a comedy, in Five Acts, 
as it is performed at the Theatre Royal 
Drury-Lane. By Thomas Holcroft. London , 
Printed for R. Phillips, 71, St. Paul’s. 1803, 
By T. Gillet, Salisbury Square.” Octavo. 
8+5-90-+2 pp. 

References to this play are to be found in 
the ‘ Memoirs,’ pp. 215-19. It was produced 
29 Jan., 1803. I have seen 1803 copies 
marked “The Second Edition” having 
pagination identical with the above, bearing 
the price-mark ‘two shillings,” and show- 
ing on the last page, with strange incon- 
sistency, the declaration: ‘“ W. Flint, 
Printer, Old Bailey.” I have seen a copy 
marked ‘‘The Third Edition’ identical 
with these ‘‘ Second Edition ” copies, except 
that the price is altered to 2s. 6d., and that 
there are included at the end some adver- 
tisements of Holcroft’s and Godwin’s books. 

All three copies in the British Museum have 
“ Printed. ...by T. Gillet ” on the title-page, 
and “ W. Flint, Printer, Old Bailey,” on p. 90. 
Of the three, however, the prices appear on 
the title-pages as follows: Ist ed., no price 
marked ; 2nd ed., “‘ Price Two Shillings and 
Sixpence,” which does not agree with the 
other copies; and the usual 3rd ed., “‘ Price 
Two Shillings and Sixpence.” Then the 
Ist ed. in the British Museum is the only one 
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with the page of advertising. So the whole 

matter is badly confused. 

I have seen copies marked ‘‘ The Fourth 
Edition”? apparently identical with the 
“Third Edition ”’ copies. 

There was an American edition :— 

“* Hear Both Sides: a comedy, in five acts, as it 
is performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
By Thomas Holcroft. Published by John 
Conrad and Co. Philadelphia .... 1803.” 
Octavo, 6+7-91+2 pp. 


1804. ‘“‘ Travels from Hamburg, through West- 
phalia, Holland and the Netherlands, to Paris, 
By Thomas Holcroft. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
London: Printed for Richard Phillips, No. 
71, St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 1804. By T. 
Gillet, Salisbury-Square.”’ Quarto. I.,xxxvi+ 
1-468; II., xviii+1-542. 

This was the work which drew down upon 
Holeroft the characterization by Jeffrey in 
The Edinburgh Review as a book-maker 
(4: 84). A notice also appeared in The 
Monthly Review for October, 1804 (45: 113- 
126, 236-52). There appeared the same year 
an abridgment changing Holcroft’s first into 
the third person :— 

“Travels from Hamburgh, through Westphalia, 
Holland, and the Netherlands, to Paris. By 
Thomas Holcroft. Abridged by John Fulton, 
V.M. Glasgow: Printed by R. Chapman, for 
the booksellers. 1804.” Octavo, xvi+1-392 pp. 
It was but natural, of course, that there 

should be a record of this book in the ‘ Cata- 

logue of Glasgow Public Library [instituted 

1804], 1810’ (copy in Mitchell Library, 

Glasgow, G. 50421). It was listed in the 

January, 1805, issue of The Glasgow Reposi- 

tory of Literature, p. 62, along with Godwin’s 

‘ Fleetwood.’ 

In 1806 Phillips got out the following 
work :— 

“A collection of modern and contemporary 
voyages and travels: containing, I. Translations 
from foreign languages, of voyages and travels 
never before translated. II. Original Voyages 
and Travels never before published. III. 
Analyses of new voyages and travels published 
in England. London: Printed for Richard 
Phillips, 6 Bridge-street, Blackfriars; By 
or & Sultzer, Water Lane, Fleet Street. 
In vol. ii. pp. 1-86 appeared a sort of 

résumé and collection of extracts entitled :— 

* Holcroft’s Travels. Travels from Hamburgh 
through Westphalia, Holland, and the Nether- 
lands, to Paris. By Thomas Holcroft. Two 
volumes quarto, with superb engravings, vig- 
nettes, &c., pp. 1010. Price 51. 5s. or on large 
paper, with the plates done up as an atlas, 81. 8s. 
Phillips, 1804.” 

In this work—Holcroft’s, not the abridg- 
ment—were included two “ dramatic pro- 
verbs” from the French of Carmontel, in- 
serted as illustrative of social customs, 





which, if they do not deserve separate listing, 

at least deserve special mention here. They 

were :— 

‘The Two Friends,’ ii. 58-61. 

‘The Play is Over,’ ii. 63-9. 

There is a translation of this book of travels 
into German (Bibliothéque Nationale, Lk’, 
6079) :— ; 
“Magazin von merkwiirdigen neuen _Reisebe- 

schreibungen, aus fremden Sprachen tibersetzt 

und mit erliuternden Anmerkungen begleitet- 

Mit Kupfern und Karten. Acht und zwanzig- 

ster Band. Berlin, 1806. In der Bossischen 

Buchhandlung,” 
with the sub-title :-— 

‘“Neues Magazin von merkwiirdigen Reisebe- 
schreibungen. Aus fremden Sprachen tiber- 
setzt und mit erliiuternden Anmerkungen 
begleitet. Vierter Band. Mit Kupfern. Berlin, 
in der Bossischen Buchhandlung. 1806, 

and the further sub-title :— 

“Reise nach Paris. Von Th. Holcroft. Aus 
dem Englischen iibersetzt von J - Ae Bergk, 
Doctor der Philosophie in Leipzig. Mit Kup- 
fern. Berlin, in der Bossischen Buchhandlung. 
1806.” 

The narrative is paged—octavo, 6 [3 title- 
pages]+1p.1.+3-520. Etsrmcr Cosy. 

Columbia University, New York City. 

(To be continued.) 





‘THE MARSEILLAISE.’ 
(See ante, p. 64.) 


IN accordance with the suggestion made 
by The Atheneum of the 13th inst., that 
‘N. & Q.’ should give the full text of 
the chant des combats in the original French, 
I now do so, my friend Miss Katr} Nor- 
GATE having kindly lent me the original 
from which she made her translation. 
This includes the three additional stanzas. 


Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé. 
Contre nous de la tyrannie . 
L’étendard sanglant est levé ! (bis) 
Entendez-vous dans les campagnes 
Mugir ses féroces soldats ? 
Ils viennent jusque dans nos bras 
fgorger nos fils, nos compagnes ! , 
Aux armes, citoyens ! formez vos bataillons ! 
Marchez, marchez! qu’un sang impur abreuve 
nos sillons ! 


Que veut cette horde d’esclaves, 
De traitres, de rois conjurés ? 
Pour qui ces ignobles entraves, : 
Ces fers dés longtemps préparés ? (bis) 
Francais, pour nous! ah, quel outrage ! 
Quels transports il doit exciter ! 
C’est nous qu’on ose méditer 
De rendre a l’antique esclavage ! ; 
Aux armes, citoyens ! formez vos bataillons ! 
Marchez, marchez! qu’un sang impur abreuve 
nos sillons ! 
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Quoi! des cohortes étrangéres 
Feraient la loi dans nos foyers ! 
Quoi! ces phalanges mercenaires 
Terrasseraient nos fiers guerriers ! (bis) 
Grand Dieu! par des mains enchainées 
Nos fronts sous le joug se ploiraient ! 
De vils despotes deviendraient 
Les auteurs de nos destinées ! 
Aux armes, citoyens ! formez vos bataillons ! 
Marchez, marchez! qu’un sang impur abreuve 
nos sillons ! 


Tremblez, tyrans ! et vous, perfides, 
L’opprobre de tous les partis, 
Tremblez! vos projets parricides 
Vont enfin recevoir leur prix (bis). 
Tout est soldat pour vous combattre ; 
S’ils tombent, nos jeunes héros, 
La terre en produit de nouveaux 
Contre vous tout préts a se battre. 
Aux armes, citoyens ! formez vos bataillons ! 
Marchez, marchez! qu’un sang impur abreuve 
nos sillons ! 


Frangais ! en guerriers magnanimes 
Portez ou retenez vos coups ; 
Epargnez ces tristes victimes 
A regret s’armant contre nous ; (bis) 
Mais le despote sanguinaire— 
Mais les complices de Bouillé— 
Tous ces tigres qui sans pitié 
Déchirent le sein de leur mére—! 
Aux armes, citoyens ! formez vos bataillons ! 
Marchez, marchez! qu’un sang impur abreuve 
nos sillons ! 


Amour sacré de la patrie, 
Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeurs ; 
Liberté, liberté chérie, 
Combats avec tes défenseurs ! (bis) 
Sous nos drapeaux que la victoire 
Accoure a tes males accents ; 
Que tes ennemis expirants 
Voient ton triomphe et notre gloire ! 
Aux armes, citoyens ! formez vos bataillons ! 
Marchez, marchez! qu’un sang impur abreuve 
nos sillons ! 


Nous entrerons dans la carriére 
Quand nos ainés n’y seront plus ; 
Nous y trouverons leur poussiére 
Et la trace de_leurs vertus : (bis) 
Bien moins jaloux de leur survivre 
Que de partager leur cercueil, 
Nous aurons le sublime orgueil 
De les venger ou de les suivre. 
Aux.armes, citoyens ! formez vos bataillons ! 
-Marchez, marchez! qu’un sang impur abreuve 
nos sillons ! 


I have received inquiries as to the three 
lines which might not have been specially 
written within the last six months, and 
which bear the date-stamp of 1792; these 
are :— 

Mais les complices de Bouillé— 
Tous ces tigres qui sans pitié 
Déchirent le sein de leur mére. 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


DE QuINCcEY ON ‘“ TIME FOR DIRECT 
INTELLECTUAL CULTURE.’’—In De Quincey’s 
essay on ‘ Conversation’ there appears (on 
pp. 163-4 of vol. xiii. of Black’s edition) an 
extraordinary blunder in the author's arith- 
metic. - He says, quite rightly, that in a life 
of seventy years are 25,550 days plus leap 
years; but concludes that after deducting 
one-third for sleep; one-third for necessary 
work ; over 7,000 days passed prior to twenty 
years of age, and therefore negligible ; and 
“‘ the smallest allowance consistent with pro- 
priety ” for eating, drinking, washing (corpus 
curare), you will have left “‘ not so much as 
4,000 days” for direct intellectual culture. 
Now let us set the deduction ad corpus 
curandum at just under an hour a day, and 
we get another 1,000 days to be deducted 
in seventy years. The figures then work 
out approximately as follows :— 

Gross number of days in 

70 years... ee 
Deduct for sleep... As 
Deduct for daily work and 

recreation .. os ase 
Deduct for the years before 


.. 25,568 
8,522 


8,522 
7,304 


Deduct for eating, washing, 
&e. (say) .. “6 .. 1,065 25,413 

155 
Thus we shall have “ for direct intellectual 
culture,” instead of De Quincey’s promised 
4,000 days or thereabouts, a beggarly 155. 

Of course De Quincey’s bases of calcula- 
tion can and must be radically altered, or no 
one could be ‘‘ cultured” at all. But my 
only point is: How did De Quincey, the 
careful, the critical, fall into so extraordinary 
a miscalculation ? C. A. DARLEY. 
42, Irving Place, Blackburn. 


CARDINAL BOURNE WITH THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN FRANCE.—The recent visit of 
Cardinal Bourne to the British Army in 
France is, I think, unique in the history of 
the army of this country. Bishops were 
frequently with the English armies in 
medieval times; but I cannot remember 
that any English cardinal ever witnessed an 
engagement before, as Cardinal Bourne did 
a short time ago. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

10, Essex Street, Norwich. 


THE DEMOLITION OF No. 56, GREAT QUEEN 
STREET, W.C.—Yet another link with the 
past is, at the moment of writing, vanishing 
from our ken by the aid of the pick and 
shovel in Great Queen Street, Kingsway. In 
The Times of 30 Jan. last a letter was 
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ublished from the Grand Secretary of the 

Jnited Grand Lodge of England, Sir Edward 
Letchworth, concerning the enlargement of 
the head-quarters of the craft, which adjoin 
No. 56, itself already the property of the 
craft. In spite of numerous protests, the 
ruthless decree has gone forth, and the house 
is now in the hands of the housebreakers. 
‘Great Queen Street was named after Hen- 
rietta Maria, the Queen of Charles I., and 
building operations appear to have com- 
menced about 1620, when fifteen houses 
were erected on the south side. The street 
was completed after the Restoration, the 
south side being designed by Inigo Jones 
and his pupil Webb. 

According to Leigh Hunt, Great Queen 
Street was at the time of the Stuarts one 
of the most fashionable of thoroughfares. 
Certainly it numbered amongst its inhabit- 
ants many persons of note. Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury died here in 1648. Lord Chan- 
eellor Finch, who presided at Strafford’s trial, 
lived here, as did also Lord Bristol, and the 
Conway and Paulet families. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax is supposed to have once lived here, 
as a proclamation bearing his signature was 
issued here on 12 Feb., 1648. The Duke of 
Buckingham, Earl of Lauderdale, Sir John 
Finch, Waller the poet, and the Earl of 
Rochford were all residents at some time of 
their lives. 

A good deal might be written about 
the history of Great Queen Street, but 
we are mostly concerned with No. 56 for 
the present. This house was inhabited by 
James Hoole, scholar and author, who died 
here in 1803. He wrote three plays which 
were produced at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Hudson the artist lived here, and also Wor- 
lidge, an artist of some celebrity, who 
engraved after the manner of Rembrandt. 

Mrs. Robinson the actress, the beautiful 
and tenowned Perdita, also resided at No. 5€ 
after her marriage in 1773. She described 
the house as “‘ a large old-fashioned mansion, 
the property of the widow of Mr. Worlidge.” 
Richrd Brinsley Sheridan is supposed to 
have resided here; and Boswell, the bio- 
grapler of Dr. Johnson, to whose memory 
a plaque was affixed to the wall facing the 
street. 

An attempt had been made to preserve 
th red brick frontage, but the style of 
arditecture did not agree with the proposed 
ney structure, and in a few days’ time No. 56 
wil cease to adorn Great Queen Street, 
altlough a portion of the facade will be re- 
ereced at the Geffrye Museum, Kingsland 
Roa. REGINALD JACOBS. 





SENRAB STREET.—This is the name of a 
street in Stepney, and in order, if possible, 
to prevent any learned discussion as to its 
probable Hebrew origin, allow me to record 
the fact that it was named after Mr. Barnes, 
a lccal builder, whose name when spelt 
backward is decidedly uncommon. This 
information was communicated to me by an 
official of the Londen County Council. 

R. P. B. 


THE FRENCH FLAG AND THE TRINITARIAN 
OrpER.—A writer in The Pall Mall Gazette 
of 8 Feb. says :— 

** St. John of Matha, whose Feast day this is, 

was the thirteenth-century priest who founded 
the Order of the Holy Trinity for the redemption 
of Christian captives from the Turks and Moors. 
The habit worn by the ‘ Trinitarians ’ was red, 
white, and blue, and their historic connection 
with freedom suggested to Lafayette at the Revo- 
lution this combination of colours for the ‘ Tri- 
colour ’ of France.” 
This is not at all accurate. St. John of 
Matha was born in 1154. An account of 
the saint and the Order he founded can be 
seen in the Misses Malleson and Tuker’s 
‘Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical 
Rome,’ part iii. pp. 221-5, and there is a 
picture of a Trinitarian friar opposite p. 225. 
One may see Trinitarians walking about in 
Rome at the present day, but not in a red, 
white, and blue habit. 

“The Trinitarian habit is a white tunic and 
scapular, a black cloak, and a lined hood ; on the 
scapular a blue and red cross. Like all Mendi- 
cants, they wear the rosary. The 3 colours 
signify the Trinity, the blue the Redeemer, the 
red the fire of charity of the Holy Spirit....The 
device of the Order is the red and blue cross on 
a shield, surrounded by a captive’s chain. In 
France this is placed within a blue bordure 
charged with fleurs-de-lis. The arms have some- 
times 2 white harts as supporters.” 

The red line, which is uninterrupted, is 
vertical. The blue, which is intersected 
by the red, is horizontal. 

What evidence is there for the Marquis 
de Lafayette’s invention of the Republican 
flag of France, or for its being based on the 
red and blue cross and white scapular of the 
Trinitarians ? 

‘ Jack’s Reference Book,’ at p. 298, says : 

‘““TRICOLOR, the flag of the French Republic, 
first adopted by the National Assembly in 1789. 
It consists of three vertical bands, the colours 
being red, white, and blue. The tricolor is said 
to have been invented by Mary, Queen of Scots, 
for the Swiss Guards in France. The white was 
for France, the blue for Scotland, and the red for 
Switzerland.” 

This is surely most unlikely. It seems much 
more probable that the red symbolizes 
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Liberty, the white Equality, and the blue 
Fraternity. This would square very well 
with the Trinitarian origin : red for the Holy 
Ghost (the colour for Whitsuntide, ‘ ubi 
autem Spiritus Domini, ibi libertas,” 2 Cor. 
iii. 17); the white for our equality in the 
sight of the All-Father; the blue for Our 
Lady, through whom we claim Fraternity 
with God made man. 

Has any book been published on the 
origin and history of national flags ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

(The tricolour flag of France has been much dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q.’ It was first noticed in the 
eighth volume of the Second Series. Later refer- 
ences are: 7 S. ix. 384, 415; x. 157, 174, 210, 314; 
88. v. 165, 231; 10S. ii. 247, 290, 312.] 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Stars In Lists or INDIA STOCKHOLDERS. 
—In Disraeli’s ‘Sybil,’ bk. iv. chap. xi., 
Mr. Ormsby says: ‘‘ The only stars I have 
got are four stars in India stock.” Simi- 
larly Thackeray in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ chap. xx., 
has: ‘“‘ She was reported to have... .three 
stars to her name in the East India stock- 
holders’ list.”” It is evident that the 
asterisks attached to the name of a stock- 
holder denoted the amount of stock held 
by him, but what was their precise signifi- 
eance ? HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 


PRONUNCIATION OF ‘“ CHOPIN.’’ —With 
reference to Dr. Ehrlich’s note (see ante, 
p- 121)on the pronunciation of Polish, may I 
inquire the correct way of pronouncing the 
name of this Polish composer ? Without any 
knowledge of the subject, it has always 
seemed to me that the method based upon, 
no doubt, the French pronunciation (Shé- 
pain) must be quite inadmissible. 

It now appears that Polish ch is pronounced 
as in loch, but not so gutturally; and that 7 
is generally equivalent to the vowel in deer. 
Consequently, the correct pronunciation of 
“Chopin” would be represented, for us, by 
Kopeen or Kodpin. Is this so ? 

iP. Ds, 


SoLtomon’s ADVICE TO HIS Son.—‘ Be- 
ware of the fury of a patient man.” Mr. 
Blatchford, according to The Daily Mail of 
25 Jan., 1915, quotes this. Where can I 
find it ? M.A.Oxon. 





MassacrE OF St. BARTHOLOMEW. (See 
11 S. v. 475.)—In a communication signed 
D. J. it is stated that 
“bronze medals to commemorate the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew at Paris, 1572, are still struck 
at the Papal Mint at the Vatican, and sold there ; 
and when in Rome a few years ago I procured one, 
which I still possess.” 

A correspondent of The Northern Whig 
(Belfast, 15 Feb.) absolutely denies the 
above statement. He does so on the 
ground 
“‘ that the Papal Mint ceased to exist almost half 
a century ago, #.e., in 1870, on the union of Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel.” 

He goes further, and says :— 

‘** I do not admit the issuing of the medals, even 
pon the Papal State had its own mint, prior to 

I can hardly think that D. J. made such 
a circumstantial statement without any 
foundation whatever. Will D. J. (if he 
still subscribes to ‘N. & Q.’) or some other 
contributor kindly say if medals to com- 
memorate the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
were sold as lately as 1912? If so, where 
were they sold, and who issued them ? 
I sincerely hope that a reply will be forth- 
coming to these questions. A. 


SoutrH CAROLINA BEFORE 1776.—Can. any 
one say where in London there is a map of 
South Carolina, before the Declaration oi 
Independence, giving the counties ? 

B. C. 8S. 


AuTHors WANTED.—Can any reader tell 
me the source of the following quotation, 
which I hope I give correctly ? 

I will remember while the light is yet, 
And in the darkness I will not forget. 
J. A 


Who was it who said that no woman 
over thirty was worth looking at, and that 
no woman under thirty was worth taking 
to? A. GWYTHER. 

Windhan Club, St. James’s Square, 8. W. 


Pipcron EpitaPx.—Who wrote the ‘Tn- 
scription for the tomb of Mrs. Elizsbeth 
Pidgeon, who died suddenly,” published on 
p- 101 of ‘The Wiccamical Chaplet,’ edited 
by George Huddesford (London, 1804) ?— 
Weep, Reader, the sad tidings here announc’d! 
Death, that fell Kite, on Betty Pidgeon pouncil : 
Yet, tho’ her sudden flight our grief demands, 
Her’s is the Pidgeon-house not made with hanls ; 
For in her life the Serpent’s wisdom shone, 

And the Dove’s innocency was her own. 
Then, till Heav’n wakes to happiness thy sous 
Rest, gentle Pidgeon, in this Pidgeon-hole. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGIT. 
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SHEWELL.—Could any of your readers tell 
me anything concerning a family of Shewell 
living in Ireland in the seventeenth century ? 
One of them married Sarah Smith, whose 
father, John Smith, was agent for Lewis, 
Viscount Dungannon. John Smith lived 
near Dundalk, at the end of the seventeenth 
century. E. G. Cock. 


Epwarp BurtTon’§ BIsLioGRAPHY. — I 


should be grateful if any of your readers | 
would tell me if they know of any works |' 


by Edward Burton, M.A., D.D. (born 1794, 
died 1836), other than the following :— 


A pees of the Antiquities and Other Curiosi- 
ties of Rome. Oxford, 1821. 8vo. 

Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the 
Divinity of Christ. Oxford, 1826. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Heresies of the Apostolic Age 
in eight Sermons, preached....in the Year 
1829 at the lecture founded by the Rev. J. 
Bampton. Oxford, 1829. 8vo. 

Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Short 
Instruction upon Christian Religion, &c. 
(Edited by E. B.) 1829. 8vo. 

Concio ad Clerum. Oxonii, 1830. 

An Attempt to ascertain the Chronology of the 
Acts of the Apostles and of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Oxford, 1830. 8vo. 

New Testament (Greek). With English Notes 
by E. B. 1831. 8vo. 

Advice for the Proper Observance of the Sunday. 
London, 1831. 12mo. 

Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the 
First Century. Oxford, 1831. 8vo. 

One Reason for not entering into Controversy 
with an Anonymous Author of Strictures. 
Oxford, 1831. 8vo. 

Remarks upon a Sermon preached (by H. B. 
Bulteel) at St. Mary’s on Sunday, Feb. 6, 1831. 
Oxford, 1831. 8vo. 

Thoughts upon the Demand for Church Reform. 
Oxford, 1831. 8vo. 

The Benefit of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per Explained. London, 1832. 12mo. 

Sequel to Remarks upon Church Reform, with 

bservations upon the Plan proposed by Lord 
Henley. London, 1832. 8vo. 

Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, 
March 21st, 1832, being the Day appointed 
for a General Humiliation. Second Edition. 
Oxford, 1832. 8vo.—When and where was the 
first edition published ? 

Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford. London, 1832. 8vo. 

Original Family Sermons. The Danger of being 
offended in Christ. Vol. I. 1833. 8vo. 

What must I do to be Saved? See ‘ Family 
Sermons,’ Vol. V. 1833. 8vo. 

Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the 
ong and Third Centuries. Oxford, 1833. 
vo. 

Three Primers put forth in the Reign of Henry 
VIII., viz.: 1. A Goodly Prymer, 1535; 2. The 
Manual of Prayers, or the Prymer in English, 
1539; 3. King Henry’s Prymer, 1545. (Edited 
by E. B.) Oxford, 1834. 8vo. 

Thoughts on the Separation of Church and 
State. London, 1834. 8vo. 





History of the Christian Church ; from the Ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of Con- 
stantine. London, 1836. 8vo. 

i of St. David’s. The Works of G. Bull.... 
Collected and revised by....E. B., &c. 1846. 
8vo. 

Eusebii....Pamphili Historie Ecclesiastice Libri 
Decem. Ex recensione E. B. 1856. 8vo. 
An Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. By J, 
Pearson. Revised by E. B., &c. 1857. 8vo. 

I am aware that many of the above have 
passed through several editions. 
A. S. WHITFIELD. 
High Street, Walsall. 
[We may refer our correspondent to the 

‘D.N.B.’ for the names of several works not 

included in this list.] 


Otp Eronrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Sparrow, James, admitted 1 Oct., 1754, 
left 1758. (2) Spence, Henry, admitted 
26 March, 1759, left 1765. (3) Stanley, John, 
admitted 7 Sept., 1756, left 1756. (4) 
Stevens, Edmund, admitted 8 Sept., 1757, 
left 1759. (5) Stevens, Joseph, admitted 
19 Jan., 1763, left 1766. (6) Stewart, John, 
admitted 13 Jan., 1757, left 1757. (7) Stone, 
John, admitted 2 July, 1764, left 1769. 
(8) Strickland, Miles, admitted 19 Nov., 
1755, left 1757. (9) Strudwick, Walwin, 
admitted 6 April, 1758, left 1761. (10) Tash, 
William, admitted 20 Sept., 1755, left 1763. 
(11) Tayleur, John, admitted 12 April, 1755, 
left 1758. (12) Thorpe, George, admitted 
7 Sept., 1761, left 1766. (13) Timms, 
Edward, admitted 10 April, 1758, left 1762. 
(14) Tomkinson, Edward, edmitted 3 Feb., 
1760, left 1762. (15) Tracy, Dodwell, ad- 
mitted 18 March, 1756, left 1763. (16) 
Trower, Richard, admitted 28 Jan., 1765, 
left 1768. (17) Vanderpool, Thomas, ad- 
mitted 16 Sept., 1761, left 1766. (18) Ver- 
child, James, admitted 20 June, 1757, left 
1763. (19) Verchild, William, admitted 
20 June, 1757, left 1762. R. A. A.-L. 


D’OyLEy’s WAREHOUSE, 1855.—Wanting 
evidence to the contrary, I have always 
supposed this continued a linen warehouse 
almost until its demolition, but a reference 
recently noted suggests some other use at 
this date. George Daniel, writing 4 July, 
1855, to Joshua North, addresses his letter 
from ‘ D’Oyley’s Warehouse, Strand.” He 
had just learnt thattNorth had secured “last 
Thursday at Sotheby’s” certain books 
which he-+would be glad to repurchase if 
North would send them by bearer. The 
inference is that the Warehouse was then a 
coffee-house. Is this correct ? 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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PoLuHiILLt.—Can any one supply the married 
name of Mr. Charles Polhill’s daughter 
Patience ? Waylen and other authorities 
state she died unmarried, but I have recently 
become possessed of a copy of Noble’s 
‘Protectoral House’ which had belonged to 
Mr. Charles Polhill, and contains various 
MS. notes and corrections of his. On p. 325 
he gives details of his sons by his second 
marriage, and then writes: “‘ & 1 Daughter 
Patience B..... 3 Sons by my Daughter are 
still living. May 1794. C. P.” I am 
unable to read more of the name than the 
first letter, viz., B. E F. WIittiams. 


JOHN REDE, D. 1557: IDENTIFICATION OF 
House WANTED.—Attached to the last will 
and testament of “John Rede, Keper of 
the King and Quene’s Majesties Wardrobe 
of their palace of Westmonaster, gent.” — 
dated 16 Sept., 1557, and proved P.C.C. 
(51 Wrastley) 24 Nov., 1557—is an interest- 
ing inventory of household furniture. 

The following rooms are mentioned: 
‘‘the upper chamber in thestre ende of the 
Chappell,” ‘the myddle chambre,” ‘“ the 
West Chambre,” ‘“‘the Mydesmost east 
Chambre,” “the great Chambre next to 
that,” ,‘‘ the Nethermost est Chambre,” 
‘* the nethermost mydle Chambr,” ‘ the 
Chamber towards the Garden side,” ‘‘ the 
newe Chambre,” ‘“ the lowest Chambre 
next the gardeyn,” “the Chambre next 
and West from that,” ‘the Chamber 
over ye hal,” “the inward Chambre over 
the gate,” “‘the Chamber over the gate,” 
‘‘the Chamber uext unto the gardeyn for 
Alice Robinson,” ‘‘ Sir Walter Hungerforth 
Chambr,” ‘‘ Mr Cookes Chambre,” and 
“* Mr. Burridge Chambre.” 

Can any one suggest to what house the 
inventory refers ? Percy D. Munpy. 


Lion with Rose. — Can any of your 
readers tell me what was the origin of the 
emblem, a gold lion rampant gardant, 
crowned, holding in the dexter paw a red 
rose with green leaves, and what it is sup- 
posed to represent ? I have seen it several 
times grouped with the Union flag, and with 
the following motto :— 

Naught shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. 

Many Welsh families descended from the 
same tribe bear as their crest a lion rampant, 
silver, holding in the dexter paw a red rose 
with green leaves. This is said to have been 
granted to their ancestor, Rhys Faw ap 
Meredydd, to whom Henry VII. entrusted 
the Standard of England after the bearer, 





Sir William Brandon, was slain by Richard 
at the battle of Bosworth. Rhys Faw com- 
manded the Welsh contingent, and rescued 
the Royal Standard. For this _ service 
Henry VII. granted him, on the battle-field, 
the augmentation to his crest of the Red 
Rose of Lancaster, which the lion rampant 
(Rhys Faw’s crest) has ever since carried in 
his paw, and it is borne to this day by Rhys 
Faw’s descendants, the Wynnes and Prices 
of Wales. It is said to be the only instance 
of an augmentation being granted to a crest. 

I shall be glad to know if there is any 
connexion between the two. 

Lronarp C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Sirk Wittiam Joun StrutH.—Can any 
reader tell me who was the wife of Sir 
William John Struth of Bristol, who died 
February, 1850, aged 87? Was he a West 
Indian merchant at Bristol ? 

Any information about him would be most 
welcome. Please reply direct. 

REGINALD SMITH. 

2, Manor Road, Brockley, S.E. 


AvuTHOR OF Hymns WantTED.—I shall be 
glad of information as to the authorship of 
two hymns, the first verses of which are :— 

(1) Hail, Eternal, by whose aid 
All created things were made ; 
Heaven and earth Thy vast design, 
Hear us, Architect Divine. 
(2) Now the evening shadows closing 
Warn from toil to peaceful rest, 
—_ arts and rites reposing 
Sacred in each faithful breast. 

They were some years since attributed 
to a Lincolnshire writer, but I have seen 
the first labelled ‘“‘German Hymn,” and 
the second apparently ascribed to a similar 
origin. Are they translations ? Neither of 
them is noticed in the Rev. Dr. Julian’s 
‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’ revised edition, 
1907. W. B. H. 


Srr RoBert Diccett: Sir RoGER Hovuesu- 
von.—The will of James Houghton of 
Arbury in Winwick, co. Lanc., dated 30 June, 
1592, refers disputes arising between his 
cousins and his executors to Sir John South- 
worth, Kt., ““my cousin Roger Houghton 
of London, attendant to the right honourable 
Sir Robert Diccell, and my cousin John 
Southworth of Westleigh.”” The will of 
Henry Houghton of Winwick, dated 


9 May, 1584, mentions his uncle “ Sir” 
Roger Houghton and Roger Houghton. I 
should like to identify Sir Robert Diccell 
Houghton. 


and Sir Roger Diccell is, 
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rr fa phonetic spelling of Diggle. 
hese Houghtons were derived from Hough- 
ton in Winwick, and were not, I feel almost 
certain, a branch of the family of Hoghton 
Tower. R. 8. B. 


THe Kyicuts TEMPLARS: ALLEGED AP- 
PROPRIATION.—In the transcript of the 
* Norwich Taxation : the Diocese of Bangor,’ 
printed in the Archewolugia Cambrensis for 
January, 1894, under deanery ‘ Arlecweth,’ 
is the following :— 

_. ‘Templ’.—Ecc’a de Pennam’achno(Penmachno), 
ii m’r’a, de’a iis. viiid.” 


Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell mej; 


whether the Knights Templars had appro- 
priated livings in North Wales? There is 
not another in this Bangor list, nor can I find, 
all through Archdeacon Thomas’s three 
volumes of the ‘ History of the Diocese of 
St. Asaph,’ that they had any property in 
that diocese either. The parish of Pen- 
machno adjoins that of Yspytty Ifan, that 
is, “‘the Hospice of St. John.” The parish 
of Yspytty Ifan, before the Dissolution, was 
an estate belonging to the Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and we know from 
the report of the possessions of ‘'The 
Knights Hospitallers in England,’ in a.p. 
1338, published in 1858 by the Camden 
Society (p. 38), that Penmachno then was 
annexed to the Hospice at Yspytty Ifan. 
My. main query is, Can it be possible that 
““Templ’” in the above printed transcript 
of the ‘ Norwich Taxation ’ is a mistake for 
** Hospitelar’”’ ? T . Luecurp JONES. 
Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Witt1am Rosrnson, Sheriff of Hull in 
1682, a benefactor to Trinity House, married 
Mary, daughter and coheir of Francis 
Carlisle. Her will was dated 4 Oct., 1713. 
Who was William Robinson’s father ? 

LuKe N. Rosrnson. 

The Small House, Sunbury-on-Thames. 


SILVER CAKESTAND.—I have a silver 
cakestand with central foot bearing ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh ” hall-mark of 1712. It has an earl’s 
coronet, with the letter ““B” under, and 
motto ‘“‘ Remember.” Can any one tell me 
what family this is, as I am quite unable 
to trace it? Buarrz COCHRANE. 

Oakleigh, St. John’s Park, Ryde, I.W 


A VISION OF THE WORLD-WAR IN 1819.— 
In ‘The Christian Trumpet’ (Boston, 1873; 
third edition, also 1873, p. 184) we read that 
a certain Father K—, a Dominican, who had 
been forbidden to preach or write, prayed to 
Andrew Bobédla (a recent Jesuit martyr), and 





was vouchsafed a vision. Father K— was 
a Pole, and the vision related to “ the fields 
of Pinsko,’’ where he saw in the future a 
battle between ‘‘ Russian, Turkish, French, 
English, Austrian, and Prussian armies, and 
others which he could not well discern.”” The 
apparition of Bobdla thus explained it :— 

‘* When the war which you see shall end, then 
the Kingdom of Poland shall be re-established, 
and I shall be acknowledged its principal patron.” 

The Boston account is by Gaudentius 
Rossi, under the pseudonym of “ Pelle- 
grino.” His account is translated from the 
Italian Civilta Cattolica for 1864. 

Can any one vouch for correct transmission 
between 1819 and 1864 ? 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


HERALDRY WITHOUT TINCTURES. — In 
studying heraldry on old Italian and French 
incised gravestones one observes that the 
drawing is usually in relief. As an example, 
the arms of Cornaro—party or and azure— 
are represented on marble monuments, 
where no tinctures are attempted, by making 
one half of the shield project in front of the 
other. Can a clue to a coat of arms be 
found by any known rule or custom in the 
heraldry of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries by which, for an instance, a 
chevron in relief would mean a different 
tincture from a chevron incised ? May we 
assume, for instance, that sable, gules, and 
azure are always recessed, and or and 
argent are always projecting, in the armo- 
rial bearings on the characteristic French 
gravestone ? Sinople and purpure would 
probably be recessed also. G. J., F.S.A. 

Cyprus. ° 


LAMOUREUX.—Can any reader tell me 
the date at which flourished the workshop 
of a printer and engraver, Lamoureux, of 
Rue St. Jean de Beauvais, No. 12, in Paris ? 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


THE Hon. AND Rev. WALTER SHIRLEY.— 
When and by whom was he ordained ? 
The ‘ D.N.B.,’ lii. 139, states that he matri- 
culated at Oxford from New College, and 
that he became Rector of Loughrea, co. 
Galway, in 1746. According to the ‘ Alumni 
Oxon.’ he matriculated from University 
College, and if Shirley was born in September, 
1725, he would have been only 21 when 
appointed to Loughrea. I should be glad 
to know the exact date of his appointment 
to this living, and whether he held any other 
livings in Ireland. G. F. R. B. 
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Replies. 


BROWNE AND ANGELL FAMILIES. 
(11 S. x. 427.) 


THE Angell matter has been made so much 
of by next-of-kin people, who, incidentally, 
have also made much out of it, that it 
may be useful to allow the following par- 
ticulars to appear in ‘N. & Q.’ in reply to 
the inquiry referred to above. These details 
were copied from a printed pedigree lent 
to me by Mr. John B. O. Angell of Rumsey 
House, Calne, Wilts, in 1889. 

In the Queen’s Bench. Doe, on the demise of 
William Angell, versus Benedict John Angell 
Angell. Plaintiff’s Pedigree. 

William Angell, the first purchaser of Crowhurst, 
bur. 30 Oct., 1629, had issue 

1, John, see later; 2, Richard; 3, James; 

4, Robert; 5, William ; 6, William 2nd; and 

eight daughters. 

The eldest son, John Angell, the Caterer, mar. 
23 Dec., 1616, Elizabeth Edolph (who was bur. 
19 March, 1661); he was bur. 28 Oct., 1670, and 
had issue 

la, John, bur. 12 Feb., 1619; 2a, Humphrey, 

bur. 1620; 3a, William, see later; 4a, Elizabeth, 

bapt. 27 July, 1624, bur. 17 Dec., 1630; 5a, 

Mary, bapt. 20 Sept., 1625; 6a, Thomasin, 

bapt. 29 Dec., 1626; Ta, John, see later; 

8a, Robert, see later; 9a, James, see later ; 
10a, Elizabeth, bapt. 14 Feb., 1631, bur. 

14 July, 1653; Illa, Justinian, see later; 

12a, Simon, bapt. 17 Jan., 1635, bur. 29 Aug., 

1637; 13a, Thomas, see later ; 14a, Richard, bapt. 

28 Junc, 1638, bur. 7 May, 1639; 15a, Frances, 

bapt. 14 March, 1639, mar. 2 June, 1667. 

William Angell (3a), bapt. 3 May, 1623, mar. 
Elizabeth Gosson, and was bur. 8 Dec., 1674; had 
issue 

1b, Richard, bapt. 27 July, 1652, bur. 15 April, 

1654; 2b, John, bapnt. 11 Aug., 1653, bur. 

23 Oct., 1658; 3b, William, bapt. 23 Aug., 

1654, mar. 1705 Cornelia Cornwallis, bur. 1723, 

no issue shown; 4b, Elizabeth, bapt. 5 Nov., 

1655; 5b, Mary, bapt. 14 June, 1657, bur. 

17 June, 1657; 6b, Frances, see later. 

Frances Angell (6b), bapt. 20 April, 1666, mar. 
5 Jan., 1692, bur. 28 Aug., 1734. By her husband, 
Benedict Browne, who was bur. 28 Nov., 1737, she 
had issue 

lc, William, bapt. 21 Jan., 1693, mar. 14 May, 

1741, Eleanor Foreman (who was bur. 22 Dec., 

1762); he was bur. 31 March, 1749; no issue. 

shown ; 2c, Frances, bapt. 26 April, 1696, bur. 

28 Aug., 1746; 3c, Benedict, see later; 4c, 

Catherine, bapt. 15 April, 1700. 

Benedict Browne (3c), bapt. 26 Nov., 1697, 
mar. 12 June, 1741, bur. 24 Feb., 1766; by his 
wife, Pleydell Brooke (who was bapt. 17 April, 
1714, and bur. 30 June, 1752), he had issue 

ld, Benedict, bapt. 19 July, 1741, bur. 23 Jan., 

1746 ; 2d, Frances, bapt. 29 Sept., 1743, bur. 

12 Feb., 1746; 3d, Catherine, bapt. 28 Jan., 

1745, mar. 3 March, 1768; 4d, Benedict, see 

later; 5d, William, bapt. 7 Jan., 1752, bur. 


9 April, 1752. 





Benedict Browne (4d), bapt. 19 Jan., 1748, 
mar. 10 Feb., 1778, bur. 15 May, 1786; by his 
wife, Ann Smith, he had issue 

le, Benedict John Angell Angell (sic), bapt. 

10 Feb., 1780, THE DEFENDANT; 2e, William; 

3e, Jane; 4e, Caroline. 

John Angell (7a), bapt. 6 May, 1628, mar. 
20 July, 1659, Rebecca Mellish (who was bur. 
5 July, 1676), by whom he had issue ’ 

7b, John, died a minor; 8b, Elizabeth, died a 

minor; 9b, William, bapt. 20 Sept., 1663, bur. 

8 May, 1736. 

Robert Angell (8a), bapt. 5 Aug., 1629, bur. 
29 Jan., 1703; by his wife, Mary Whitley (who 
was bur. 13 June, 1704), he had issue 

10b, John, died inf. 

James Angell (9a), bapt. 3 Jan., 1630, bur. 
1687; by his wife, Abigail (who was bur. 23 May, 
1704), he had issue 

1lb, John, bapt. 16 Dec., 1677, bur. 8 Aug., 

1682; 12b, Eliz., bapt. 25 Nov., 1679, bur. 

1 May, 1735; 13b, Isaac, bapt. 10 March, 1681, 

died 15 Nov., 1707; 14b, Mary, bapt. 22 June, 

1687, bur. 10 March, 1713. 

Justinian Angell (lla), bapt. 5 Nov., 1633, bur. 
6 Oct., 1680; by his wife, Elizabeth Scaldwell, 
he had issue 

15b, John, see later; 16b, Justinian, bapt. 

24 Aug., 1670; 17b, Elizabeth, died inf. 

John Angell (15b), bapt. 30 May, 1667, mar. 
August, 1697, bur. 13 Feb., 1750; by his wife, 
Caroline Hooke (who was bur. 7 May, 1740), left 
issue 

5c, William, bapt. 18 Oct., 1698, bur. 11 Aug., 

1736; 6c, John Angell, bapt. 28 Jan., 1700, 

bur. 6 April, 1784, THE TESTATOR; he mar. 

Mary Gresham (who was bur. 22 Jan., 1773); 

no issue shown; 7c, Elizabeth, bapt. 28 June, 

1701, bur. 10 March, 1713; 8c, Justinian, bapt. 

13 Feb., 1703, bur. 25 Sept., 1704. 

Thomas Angell (13a), bapt. 6 April, 1637, mar. 
9 Nov., 1682, bur. 28 Oct., 1727; by his wife, Ann 
Lilley, he had issue 

8b, Thomas, ‘bapt. 12 Aug., 1683, bur. 

18 Oct., 1717 ; 19b, Anne, bapt. 1 March, 1684, 

bur. 25 July, 1726 ; 20b, John, who follows. 

John Angell (20b), bapt. 21 June, 1688, mar. 
30 Sept., 1710, bur. 18 Feb., 1728; by his wife, 
Sarah Squire, he had issue 

9c, John, see later ; 10c, William, bapt. 14 Dec., 

1712; 1lc, Thomas, bapt.. 6 Jan., 1715; 

12c, Richard, bapt. 17 June, 1716 ; 13c, Daniel, 

bapt. 12 Aug., 1718; 14c, Michael, bapt. 

26 Dec., 1719; 15c, Charles, bapt. 6 July, 1725. 

John Angell (9c), bapt. 28 Oct., 1711, mar. 
3 June, 1735, bur. 15 Nov., 1766; by his wife, 
Anne Smith (who was bur. 13 Feb., 1779), had 
issue 

6d, William, bapt. 4 Nov., 1736, bur. 20 April, 

1737; Td, John, see later; 8d, Thomas ; 

9d, William ; 10d, Richard. 

John Angell (7d), bapt. 8 June, 1738, mar. 
28 May, 1764, bur. 19 Jan., 1802; by his wife, 
Alice Yates, he had issue 

5e, Sarah ; 6e, Susannah ; 7e, Mary; 8e, Alice ; 

9e, William Angell, bapt. 25 June, 1775, THE 

PLAINTIFF; 10e, Martha. 


I cannot be certain that the above, copied 
26 years ago, is without errors, as I have 
not the printed pedigree before me. 
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With regard to the Angell estates, Hutchins 
(‘ Hist. of Dorset,’ 1870, iv. 201), describing 
the parish of Oborne or Woburn, states :— 


** After the Dissolution this manor, parcel of 
Sherborne Abbey, was granted to Richard Baker, 
Esq., and Richard Sackville, Knt., which last the 
same year had licence to alienate to Richard Angel 
= om his wife, for their lives; value 

. Ts. 8d. 


To this there is a foot-note :— 


** The estate of John Angell, Esq., of Stockwell, 
Surrey, was claimed by Mr. John Angell of Dublin, 
lessor of the plaintiff, and Benedict John Angell 
and William Angell, defendants. Evidence was 
collected and witnesses’ brought from Wales, 
Dorsetshire, the Isle of Wight, and Ireland ; but 
after a hearing which lasted four hours, at 
Croydon, 24 July, 1793, and a critical investiga- 
tion of the register book of Winterborne, and cross- 
examination of the curate and two other witnesses, 
the plaintiff was non-suited, Mr. Justice Buller 
telling Mr. Serjeant Bond, the leading counsel, 
that the plaintiff had not a foot to stand upon, 
even supported by his own register, although it had 
been evidently mutilated and garbled. ‘I do 
not say by your client,’ added the judge, ‘ but 
certainly for the purpose of connecting the family 
of Winterborne with the family of the testator.’ 
The objection to the register was that the entry 
was written in an unusual way, forced into a leaf 
not belonging to that period or date ; and yet after 
the copy was taken, the leaf itself was by some- 
body cut out. Denne’s Addenda to the History 
of Lambeth, pp. 441, 442.—Q. Which Winter- 
borne was this ? (Note in last edition.)”’ 


Lzro C. 





HARRISON =GREEN (11 S. xi. 108).—Cot- 
CHIPPINDALL states that Sir George Harrison, 
who was Assistant-Seeretary to the Treasury 
1805-26, was knighted 13 April, 1824; but 
Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities’ gives him as 
created Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Guelphs in 1831. ‘The Annual Register’ 
also gives 13 April, 1831. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 


ELIZABETH COBBOLD : HER DESCENT FROM 
EpmMuND WALLER (11 S. xi. 109).—In the 
memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth Cobbold, published 
with her poems at Ipswich in 1825, it is 
mentioned that she was born in Watling 
Street, London; that she was the daughter 
of Mr. Robert Knipe of Liverpool; and 
that her mother’s name was Waller. No- 
thing is said about a descent from Edmund 
Waller. She was born in 1765. I suggest 
a reference to Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., the 
publishers of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ for the name of the writer of the 
article, who might be referred to. F. P. 

[According to the ‘ List of Writers’ prefixed to 
the ‘D. N. B.,’ the article was written by Miss 
Jennett Humphreys. ] 





Latinity: MOoNUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS 
(11 S. x. 468, 515; xi. 53)—In ‘The 
Works of Samuel Parr, LL.D.,’ with memoirs 
by John Johnstone, M.D., 1828, vol. iv., are 
many Latin inscriptions written by Parr. 
Among them (p. 565) is one in memory of 
Dr. John Taylor, which ends thus: ‘ moni- 
mentum hocce honorarium poni curaverunt.”” 
It is, or was, at Norwich (p. 678) ‘“‘in hac 
capella cujus ille fundamenta olim jecerat.’’ 
The memorial of Frederick Commerell (p. 568} 
ends with “poni curavit.’”” The same words 
are (p. 592) at the end of the inscription in 
memory of Guy, Earl of Warwick, placed, 
I suppose, under or near the ancient statue 
in the chapel at Guy’s Cliff. On p. 558 
Dr. Parr is quoted as saying :— 

“Concerning Inscription-writing, my opinions 
are founded upon a diligent and critical inspection 
of what has been published by Sponius, Reinesius, 
Fabretti, Gruter, Muratorius, and Morcellus. The 
latter has written one of the most elegant and 
judicious books I ever read: and moreover he has 
published a volume of Inscriptions written by his 
own pen, in conformity to his own rules. None of 
the common classical writers are of much use ; 
and indeed I venture upon monumental phraseo- 
logy, for which no example is to be found in their 
works.” 

Among the inscriptions by Parr given in 
his ‘ Works’ is the epitaph which is on the 
monument of Dr. Johnson in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. I need scarcely say that Dr. 
Parr was in his time a great writer of 
epitaphs. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


WoopHovsE, SHOEMAKER AND Poet (11 S. 
xi. 89, 137).—It should not be forgotten that 
Johnson is reported to have spoken 
“with much contempt of the notice taken of 
Woodhouse, the poetical shoemaker. He said it 
was all vanity and childishness: and that such 
objects were, to those who patronize them, mere 
mirrors of their own superiority. ‘They had 
better (said he,) furnish the man with good imple- 
ments for his trade, than raise subscriptions for 
his poems. He may make an excellent shoe- 
maker, but can never make a good poet. A 
school-boy’s exercise may be a pretty thing for 
a school-boy, but it is no treat for a man.’ — 
From the ‘Collectanea’ furnished by the Rev. 
Dr. Maxwell, Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ 9th edition, 
1822, ii. 116. 

By my quotation of Johnson’s condemna- 
tion of the shoemaker-poet I am reminded 
of a speech which I read, or perhaps only a 
story which I heard, many years ago. : 

A working-man remarked in addressing 
his audience :— 

‘What can Lord Derby do? *E can translate 
omer, but ’e can’t blow glass bottles. 


This Lord Derby was, of course, the four- 
teenth Earl. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
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AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 8. 
xi. 90).—‘‘ Religion brought forth Riches, 
and the daughter devoured the mother.” 
This is a translation of “ Religio peperit 
divitias, et filia devoravit matrem.”’ The 
Latin is given as a saying of St. Bernard 
in the heading of an epigram ascribed to 
Henricus Meibomius in part i. of Reusner’s 
‘ Mnigmatographia,’ ed. 2, 1602, p. 361 :— 

Relligio censum peperit, sed filia matri 
Caussa sue leti pernitiosa fuit. 
I have not traced the saying in St. Bernard. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


SouRcE OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
xi. 108). — Kat xnrwpdv puod tov éx pifov 
€xtépvovts Ta Adxava is given in Michael 
Apostolios, 9, 244, as the reply of Alexander 
mpos Tov cupPovrctovta AapPavev TEAN TAci- 
ova €k TOV TéAEwD. The reference 
Otto’s ‘Die Sprichwo6rter der 
p. 267, under ‘ Pastor.’ 

I would suggest that Maximus Tyrius in 
the margin ot Freinsheim’s Supplement to 
Q. Curtius refers to the passage at the end 
of Dissertation xii. (=xl.), where we read 
that Cyrus ruled the Persians as a shepherd 
his flock, but that Cambyses and Xerxes 
were not shepherds, but wolves. 

Epwarp BENSLy. 


is in 
Romer,’ 


CATECHIST AT CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD 
(il S. x. 507).—If M.A.Oxon will look 
again in his ‘Oxford University Calendar’ 
of 1845, he will find that the Rev. Jacob 
Ley is described as “‘ Censor, Catechist, and 
Librarian ’’ of Christ Church. In the 
‘Calendar’ of 1870 the Rev. C. W. Sandford 
is described as ‘‘ Censor and Catechist.”’ 
It would seem that this is the last ‘ Calendar’ 
in which the office of Catechist is men- 
tioned. G. F. R. B. 


“ GAZING-ROOM”’ (11 S. xi. 26, 114),— 
‘The corner room of a house from which a 
view of one or more streets is to be had is 
familiarly called ‘‘a gozzing place,” and 
*““gozzing ” for “gazing” is a very common 
word. One who stares about is said to be 
“a good gozzer,”’ and is also known as ‘“‘a 
gozzer’”’ or “‘pyker.”” THos. RATCLIFFE. 


** CONTURBABANTUR CONSTANTINOPOLI- 
TANI”: ‘THE Comic Latin GRAMMAR ’ (118. 
xi. 109, 156).—This, as correspondents have 
pointed out, was written by Percival Leigh, 
one of the first members of the staff of Punch 
(known later on to his colleagues as ‘the 
‘Professor ”’). The ‘ Grammar ’ procured him 


an invitation to join the staff, but he held 





aloof for a short while until he satisfied 
himself as to the tone and character of the 
‘“new comic,” and then not only did he 
himself join, but he introduced his friend 
and colleague John Leech. Leech had illus- 
trated the ‘ Latin Grammar ’ for Leigh (who 
became his lifelong friend); a few years 
later he did the same service for Leigh’s 
little companion volume ‘ The Comic English 
Grammar’ (Richard Bentley). For further 
details see my ‘ History of ‘* Punch’’’ 
the names of author and artist. 

M. H. Spre~tMann, F.S.A. 

21, Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 


under 


OLD WESTMINSTERS (11 S. xi. 48).—(3) 
Henry Rainsford, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., was born 1582; married 1628 at 
Barnet, Herts, Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Mountford. He was Rector of Great 
Stanmore, Middlesex, and of Bishop’s Hat- 
field and of Tewin, Herts, and was buried 
at Tewin in 1650 (vide Urwick’s ‘ Nen- 
conformists in Herts’). In his will he refers 
to ‘‘ his numerous issue,” of whom I should 
like information, and also of his parentage. 

F. VINE RAINSFORD. 

66, Oseney Crescent, N. W. 


‘““ROPER’S NEWS”: ‘‘DuckK’s NEWS” (11 8S. 
xi. 110).—AI distinctly remember using 
‘*duck’s news”? in my schooldays (1875- 
1885) to denote stale or dead news, in the 
same way as we: now say ‘‘ Queen Anne ’s 
dead.’ when we hear something we have 
heard before: ‘‘ Roper’s news” in Corn- 
wall is used in a similar connexion: ‘‘ That ’s 
Roper’s news—hang the crier.” In the 
same county “‘ Mr. Roper” is used in refer- 
ring to the hangman. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 





Cou. THE Hon. Cosmo Gorpon (11 §. 
x. 131).—This officer was the fourth son 
of the second Earl of Aberdeen. Born in 
1737, he entered the 3rd Foot Guards in 
1756, and was tried at the Old Bailey, 
17 Sept., 1784, for the murder of Thomas in 
a duel in Hyde Park. The trial of Thomas 
was published in 1781, and that of Gordon 
in 1783. I dealt with him fully in The 
Aberdeen Free Press, 27 Feb., 1899, and 
also in my book ‘The Gay Gordons,’ 1908 
(pp. 159-64). His military career is given 
minutely by Mrs. Skelton in ‘ Gordons under 
Arms,’ No. 384. I think he is the hero of 
an old print I bought some years ago from 
Mr. Tregaskis entitled (in ordinary pen and 
ink) ‘Col. Gordon: the Maccaroni Magis- 
trate.’ Gordon died unmarried in 1818, 

J. M. Butioca. 
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NAMES OF NOVELS WANTED (11 S. xi. 130). 
—The name of the second novel Mr. W. A. B. 
CooLIDGE requires is ‘Phantom Fortune,’ 
by the late Miss Braddon—in my opinion, 
‘one of the most striking of her seventy-two 
novels. The name of the peer is Lord 
Maulevrier, Governor of Madras, and the 
story opens about 1840. Lady Lesbia did 
not pine away, for we learn on the last page 
of the book that 
**she was to spend theseason under her brother's 
roof to help to initiate young Lady Maulevrier 
{her brother’s Italian wife] in the mysterious rites 
of London Society, and to warn her of those rocks 
and shoals which had wrecked her own fortunes.” 

Perhaps I may take this opportunity of 
recording the fact that my dear old friend 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Maxwell (née Braddon) 
was born on 4 Oct., 1837, and entered into 
rest 4 Feb., 1915. I had the sad privilege 
of attending her funeral at St. Matthias’s 
Church, Richmond, last Monday (8 Feb.). 
I trust some one will prepare a list of her 
writings for ‘N. & Q.’ I had the greatest 
admiration for her gifts, and for her beautiful 
and industrious life, during which she wrote 
nothing unworthy, while she must have 
provided immense amusement and distrac- 
tion for millions of people (both in sickness 
and in health) in all parts of the world. 

WILLIAM BULL. 

House of Commons. 


De 1a Croze, Historian (11 8. xi. 130).— 
Particulars of the above (1661-1739) are 
in the Biographical Dictionaries edited by 
Gorton, 2 vols., 1827, and Watkins, 1826, 
in each of which his pre-names are given 
as Mathurin Veyssure. i. B. H. 


THE ORDER OF MenriT (11 S. xi. 107).— 
Such an order was suggested in ‘N. & Q.’ 
as long ago as November, 1851. In June, 
1873, Lord Stanhope moved a resolution in 
the House of Lords in support of its institu- 
tion. See 1%. iv. 337; 11S. ii. 144. 

W. B. H. 


“Cote”: “ Coote” (11S. xi. 48, 92).— 
I have received so much of interest from 
L. L. K.’s contributions in the past that 
the only way of treating his reply is by the 
legal “confession and avoidance.” It is 
perfectly true that “neither glue nor size 
is used for whitewashing or starching ”’ 

My question related to what was done 
six and a quarter centuries ago. I can, in 
the first place, assure him that there is no 
doubt about the reading. Besides, no one 
would prepare wood for painting by lime- 
washing it. A cursory inspection of Du 





Cange does not show a quotation in which 
dealbare connotes anything about lime. 
Why should there not have been a white 
size? And “to starch” any garment 
meant to stiffen it, which in the fifteenth 
century was not necessarily done by means 
Of (CysHo90.)". It seems very probable 
that that substance only got its name 
when it was discovered that it could be 
used to make things “ stark.” Q. V. 


RENTON NICHOLSON (11 S. xi. 86, 132).— 
The error of date in my note at the first 
reference has occasioned two interesting 
replies. The date of publication of the 
‘ Autobiography of a Fast Man’ is 1863, 
not 1843. This will explain why I referred 
to it as a reissue with a substituted title- 
page, and also its omission from the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
list of Nicholson’s published works. 

There is a portrait of Nicholson in No. 2 
of Peeping Tom, a Journal of Town Life, 
circa 1859. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


Mercers’ CHAPEL, Lonpon (11 S. xi. 28, 
94).—In the early eighties I remember 
paying a visit to the crypt beneath the 
Mercers’ Chapel, and seeing a number of 
inscribed stones and tablets, &e., placed 
against the walls. Maitland (ii. 88) and 
Allen (iii. 393-7) give long lists of inter- 
ments. JOHN T. PAGE. 


These registers are at Somerset House, 
in the custody of the Registrar-Genera]l 
of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, ac- 
cording to an official printed list of non- 
parochial registers. Further inquiry will, 
no doubt, show that the volume at the 
Collego of Arms is a transcript. 

R. W. B. 


EXTRAORDINARY Birtus (4 8. viii. 369 ; 
ix. 53, 127, 165, 204; 11S. xi. 27).—Is not 
the last contributor too easily satisfied as 
to the alleged septuplets at Hameln ? The 
inscription’s.one certain date is 1818, and it 
impresses me as exuding an odour of the 
folk-lore with which the soil of its origin 
reeks. 

Multiple births are considered, with care 
and judgment unusual in such compilations, 
in Gould and Pyle’s ‘Anomalies and 
Curiosities of Medicine,’ Philadelphia, 1897, 
pp. 147 et seqg.; the conclusion reached is that 
sextuplets are extremely rare, and over that 
number almost none in modern records. 
The statistics briefed at p. 148 practically 
coincide in result with those at 4 S. ix. 204, 
and with more recent ones in the German 
Empire, wherein the twins average about 
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26,000 a year, the triplets about 260, the 
quadruplets about 3. From these figures a 
rough graphic-curve could be plotted show- 
ing the extreme improbability of any number 
over five coming at a birth. 

Possibly, however, when Russian statistics 
and facts are better available, more light 
may be thrown on the subject, since it seems 
true that Russia has more multiple births 
than all the rest of Europe together; the 
ratios in Europe appear to increase goirg 
eastward, though there are so many Slavic 
extrusions into Teutonic territory that no 
hard and fast line can be drawn. 

Boston, Mass. ROcKINGHAM. 


Rev. Lewis Way (11 S. xi. 49, 112).— 
If Mr. Sotomons would write to the Secre- 
tary of the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews, 16, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, he could get many particulars 
concerning the Rev. L. Way ; and, indeed, 
I believe there is there a written memorial 
of him. Mr. Way was a great supporter 
of that Society, and gave it a very large 
sum of money when it was in difficulties. 
He was so firmly convinced that the Jewish 
nation would return to Palestine before a 
hundred years had elapsed that he thought 
it useless for the London Jews’ Society to 
buy the freehold of their estate of Palestine 
Place, Cambridge Heath; hence a ninety- 
nine years’ lease only was taken. 

A handsome marble tablet to Mr. Way’s 
memory was put up in the chapel in Palestine 
Place. It is now in the vestibule of Christ 
Church, Spitalfields, where all the monu- 
ments from Palestine Place Chapel were 
placed when the London Jews’ Society sold 
the remainder of their lease, about 1897. 

E. P. Biro. 

53, Millais Road, Bush Hill Park. 


FAMILIES OF Kay AND Key (11 S. xi. 90, 
127, 186).—The Kaye family in the Isle of 
Man seems to be older than those of Lanca- 
shire. Our earliest record of the name is 
1408 (McKee). Finlo MecKey was one of 
the ‘‘Commons of Mann” in 1429, or, in 
the modern style, a ‘‘ member of the House 
of Keys.” Other forms of the name are 
McQuay (1429), McKay (1430), McKe, 
Mckee, McKie, and McQua (1511), Kee 
(1610), Key (1616), Kay (1617), Kie (1618), 
Kye (1620), Quay (1628), Keay (1637). 

We have the name, too, incorporated in 
our Treen names, which names are the 
oldest of the Manx place-names, indicating 
that the personal name with us dates back 
quite 1,200 years. 





To illustrate this statement, we have the 
place-name Balykebeg, literally the little 
balley or homestead of Ke, a family which 
for centuries sat upon the balley in questicn. 
The name, of course, is a purely Celtic one. 
Joyce says it means the “son of fire,”’ from 
MacAedha, which is a likely derivation. 
I am of the opinion that personal names 
were in vogue earlier in Mann than in Eng- 
land—at least, as regards the common 
people. There are no nicknames among 
the family names in the Isle of Man, and 
practically no trade-names, as in England and 
Scotland. I think it may be claimed that 
we have no names later than the fifteenth 
century. W. CuBBON. 

Public Library, Douglas. 





Another variant occurs in Capt. Hutton’s 
book on the Sword. He refers to a fight 
between Jacques de Lalaing and Thomas 
Qué, which took place in the presence of 
Duké Philip of Burgundy. I cannot find 
my note of this, but I believe the date was 
1457. I should like to inquire if anything 
further is known of this Qué. 

Sandgate. R. J. FyNMorE. 

FArtTHING VicToRIAN STAmps (11 S. x. 
489; xi. 34, 93, 134).—The original inquiry 
seemed to me, on first reading it, to relate 
to (supposed) jd. stamps of either Victoria 
or West Australia. No such }d. stamps as 
those described by Mr. Cectz OWEN have 
ever been issued by a Government; but 
‘miniature ’” 3d. stamps appeared in Vic- 
toria in 1873-83, and South Australia in 
1882-3. 

The replies have since referred either to 
fd. stamps of the Empire generally, or to 
labels of a non-Governmental character. 
If the' jd. stamps of Malta are of concern to 
us in this connexion, so also are the } anna 
of India (1 anna@=I1d.), and some of the 
lower denominations of other countries. 

The‘ 4d. labels of the Circular Delivery 
Companies of 1865-9, while, strictly speak- 
ing, of no philatelic interest, are, nevertheless, 
of very considerable general interest as the 
successful forcers of the pace for the institu- 
tion of halfpenny postage. The best de- 
scriptive and illustrated articles on these 
known to me (by Messrs. T. H. Hinton and 
P. J. Evans) appear in several issues of the 
Buljetin of the Fiscal Philatelic Society for 
1912-13. Farthing (and other denomination) 


stamps were prepared for Aberdeen, Bir- 
mingham, Dundee, Edinburgh and Leith, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, London, Metropolitan 
District, and Marchester, each of which as 
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the chief feature of its design bore some 
adaptation of the respective city or municipal 
arms. In some of the districts the labels 
were brought into use, but Government 
suppression speedily followed, though not 
before wide public attention had been drawn 
to a real necessity that existed for the 
adoption of a lower rate of postage than 1d. 
for the circulation of printed matter. The 
Act of 1870 resulted, which provided the 3d. 
(‘miniature’) British adhesive stamp of 
1 Oct., 1870, and an accompanying post card. 

On the suppression of the labels of the 
Circular Delivery Co., &c., the large re- 
muinders left over, together with the stocks 
prepared for use, but never brought into 
circulation, were either destroyed or dis- 
posed of to stamp-collectors, and are to be 
found in many old-time collections. Speci- 
mens genuinely used are now valued by 
British specialists. Counterfeits of the 
Delivery Labels also came upon the market 
to meet a demand for the quasi-philatelic 
originals. These are still plentiful; it was 
no one’s business to suppress them, and 
their manufacture may very possibly still be 
going on. 

In addition to the Delivery Labels of the 
several civic districts, those of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge (1870-85) 
and the Court Bureau (1890) are of no small 
interest. They, too, got upon the wrong 
side of the law and disappeared. 

WitmoT CoRFIELD. 

Royal Societies Club, 8. W. 


LUKE Rosrnson, M.P. (11 S. xi. 9, 55, 
70, 111).—I should have added to my former 
reply that there are several very interesting 
references to Luke Robinson in 

“The Diary of Thomas Burton, Esq., Member in 
the Parliaments of Oliver and Richard Cromwell 
from 1656 to 1659, now first published from the 
original autograph manuscript, with an introduc- 
tion, and edited and illustrated with notes, his- 
torical and biographical, by John Towill Rutt. 
London, 1828. 4 vols.” 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


. FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY (11 S. 
x. 281, 336, 396, 417, 458, 510; xi. 50, 74, 
96, 138).—I should like to remind His 
Honour J. 8. Upat and others interested in 
this discussion that, as far as the blazon of 
fleurs-de-lis in the Royal Arms of England 
was concerned, the change from “ semée of 
fleurs-de-lis’’ to three took place in 1405, 
when Henry IV. limited the number to 
make his bearing accord with that adopted 
by the King of France de facto, Charles VI. 

St. SwitTHIn. 


A. L. HUMPHREYS. 





_PunctuaTion : 17S ImporTANCE (11 §8. 
xl. 49, 131).—In ‘ Recollections of the Old 
Foreign Office,’ at p. 81, the late Sir Edward 
Hertslet, K.C.B., says of Lord Palmerston : 

‘* He had a great objection to persons ‘ sowing 
Commas,’ but still more did he dislike despatches 
written out for signature in true lawyer style 
without any stops whatever. He once wrote the 
following minute on a batch of letters being sent 
up to him without being properly stopped :— 

*** Write to the Stationery Office for a sufficient 
supply of Full Stops, Semi-colons,and Commas ; 
but more especially Semi-colons, for the use of the 
copying clerks of the office ; I furnish these things 
out of my own private stores when I have time 
to look over despatches for signature, but I am 
not always sufficiently at leisure to supply 
deficiencies. ‘P. 1/6/51.” 


Lord Palmerston’s own punctuation appears 
to be not above reproach. 

One might have imagined that in so 
venerable a document as the Niczxo- 
Constantinopolitan Creed it would not have 
been possible for errors of punctuation to 
occur. However, in a vast number (I should 
say the great majority) of the books of devo- 
tion containing the Ordinary of the Mass 
published for the use of English-speaking 
Catholics, there is a wrong punctuation of 
the Latin in one clause, and a consequent 
mistranslation into English. The clause I 
allude to is perfectly clear in the original 
Greek, viz., tTavpwhevra te imép Hav éri 
Tlovriov IliAdrov, Kai maddvta, Kai tadévta, 
The Latin runs’ ‘“ Crucifixus etiam pro 
nobis sub Pontio Pilato passus et sepultus 
est.” The comma ought to come after 
‘** Pilato,” but these books I am speaking 
of put it after ‘‘ nobis.” 

I will quote three instances. I do not 
know how far Cardinal Manning and his 
suffragan bishops, who drew up a 
‘Manual of Prayers for Congregational 
Use’ at Easter, 1886, are responsible for 
the Supplement usually annexed thereto, 
but, at any rate, in this Supplement, at 
pp. 80 and 81 of Messrs. R. & T. Washbourne’s 
edition, we find this wrong punctuation in 
the Latin, and so a mistranslation into 
English. Similarly, I do not know how 
far Cardinal Gibbons and the Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, who authorized ‘The New 
Raccolta’ in 1887, are responsible for the 
edition of 1892, which, on p. 545 of the 
Appendix, makes precisely the same mistake , 
which recurs on p. 33 of ‘The Holy Week 
Book,’ published by Burns & Oates in 1913, 
with the Nihil Obstat of Abbot Bergh, O.8.B., 
and the Imprimatur of Canon Surmont. 

This wrong punctuation of the Latin is 
sung, to my own knowledge, in a large 
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number of London Catholic churches, of 
which I may mention the two I have at- 
tended last, viz., St. James’s, Spanish Place, 
and St. Patrick’s, Soho Square. 

It would be interesting to know when the 
erroneous punctuation of the Latin first came 
into being. The Book of Common Prayer 
translates from the Latin with the correct 
punctuation, which has still survived in a 
large number of recent Latin Missals which 
I have looked at. HARMATOPEGOS. 


The following anecdote is somewhat 
similar to that told by Mr. G. H. Jounson, 
ante, p. 49, though it does not concern 
punctuation. 

In or about 1866 there was a small riot in 
Oxford—a “bread ”’ riot, think. The mayor 
was alarmed, and telegraphed to London to 
the effect that the city was in a state of 
riot, adding: ‘‘If we want soldiers, can we 
have them?’ Somehow—possibly by a 
telegraph clerk—the “‘ if’? was omitted. The 
response was a company or so of Guards, 
who, I believe, were billeted in the Corn 
Exchange, and had a pleasant visit. If I 
remember rightly, they saw the sights under 
the care of Canon Jenkins. 

RoBert PIERPOINT. 


There lies at my elbow a little work, 
‘Stops; or, How to Punctuate,’ by Paul 
Allardyce (T. Fisher Unwin), the perusal 
of which should prove of value in this con- 
nexion. There are several pages dealing 
with the use and abuse of the comma. 

CrcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Rorts oF Honour (11 S. xi. 127).—The 
suggestion made by your correspondent that 
a record should be made of periodicals in 
which lists of this kind occur is, in my 
opinion, very important. Lists of those 
who have volunteered from the staffs of our 
public libraries have appeared in The 
Library Association Record, The Library 
Assistant, The Library World, and The 
Librarian. H. TAPLEY-SOPER. 

City Library, Exeter. 


The following list is supplementary to 
the one given ante, p. 127 :— 
Artists.x—Journal of the Imperial Arts League, 
January. : 
Book Trade.—Bookseller, 5 Sept., 1914; in pro- 
gress. Publishers’ Circular, 12 Sept. ; in progress. 
<4 


Fine-Art Trade.— Year’s Art,’1915. _. : 
- Librarians and Library Assistants.—Librarian, 
October, 1914 ; in progress. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 





*“WANGLE”’ (11 S. xi. 65, 115, 135).—I 
had not ccme across this word vntil it was 
mentioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ but on the two 
following days after I read the query 
about it, the word curiously enough was 
used in speakirg to me. 

In the first case, it was in reference to 
seeing a third person about a certain matter, 
my interlocutor saying to me, “‘I will see 
him and have a wangle about it.” 

On the next cecasion, scme work havirg 
to be done by a particular date, a man seid 
to me about it, “I shall wargle throvgh 
somehow.”’ Jn both cases “‘ wangle ” meent 
“arrangement” cr “arrange.” 


W. B. S. 


** JacoB LARwoop” (11S. xi. 31, 111).— 
I have a publication of Hotten’s dated 1870, 
in which the ‘‘ History of Signboards, &c.,. 
by Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
Hotten,” is advertised as ready “‘ this day.” 
JOHN T. PAGE. 





Notes on Books. 


New Series. 


Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. 
Vol. VII. Part IV. (Liverpool, 214, Alfred 
Strect.) 


THE first article, ‘The Crime of Harbouring- 
Gypsies,’ is by Mr. David MacRitchie, who was 
so fortunate as to purchase a document on the 
subject at the dispersion of the Castle Menzies 
MSS. at Edinburgh on the 19th of March last. 
‘*A melancholy interest attached to the sale,. 
as it marked ‘the end of an auld sang ’—the 
extinction, in the male line, of a Highland family 
of long and honourable standing.’”’ However, 
there is this advantage: investigators have now 
an opportunity of examining documents they 
never would have had while these were in the: 
charter room at Castle Menzies. The MS. 
secured by Mr. MacRitchie serves to define, if 
only in a minor degree, the position occupied by 
gipsies in Scotland in the reign of James VI. 

Under the title ‘ Rebekka -Demeter’ Herr 
Miskow gives an account of his visit to the gipsies 
at Broust in April, 1911. Rebekka, the leader,,. 
was a woman of nearly fifty, with a beautifully 
formed face, and knew how to use her small 
vocabulary of Danish and German to the best 
advantage. She died in hospital at Géteborg,. 
14 June, 1914. To the account the Rev. F. G. 
Ackerley has added a vocabulary. ~ 

Mr. Gilliat-Smith has an article on ‘ The Dialect 
of the Drindaris.’ In June, 1913, the “ Affairs 
of Egypt ”’ called him into the Bulgarian Dob- 
rudza, the land to be taken over a few months 
later by the Rumanians. He found that the 
language of the Drindaris was altogether unknoww 
to him, and decided to learn it. He inquired 
whether there were any members of the tribe to 
be found in Varna, and Iearned that there were 
about ten men, musicians. He hired one, and 
was soon able to collect enough material for » 
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fairly complete sketch of their remarkable dialect. 
In giving this he states that the Drindaris’ chief 
centre is the town of Kotel, in the Eastern Balkans, 
and more particularly the village of Zeravna, 
whence they wander far and wide in the summer 
months. We are glad to have Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s 
promise of a general description of the gipsy 
tribes to be met with in North-East Bulgaria. 

Mr. Alexander Russell supplies a translation 
from the Arabic of Father Anastas’s ‘ The Nawar ; 
or, the Gypsies of the East,’ and acknowledges 
the assistance given to him by Prof. Stewart 
Macalister. These people are scattered over every 
land, but the description of them is not inviting— 
‘a tribe of swindling rogues, lewd adventurers, 
wicked nomads, heedless ruffians, to whom home- 
land and rest are unknown. They are a people 
having a language belonging exclusively to them- 
selves; they have no religion, and are notorious 
for their evil habits, and the gaining of their 
living by their well-known arts, or by vicious 
tricks which do not impose upon them hardship 
or fatigue.’’ The learned entertain different 
opinions as to their original source, but Father 
Anastas holds the view that the Nawar are a 
mixture of Indians, Persians, Kurds, Turks, and 
Tatars, “to whom there are joined some of the 
rabble and refuse of those countries.” The 
article is to be continued. 


Flaxman, Blake, Coleridge, and other Men of Genius 
influenced by Swedenborg, together with Flaxman’s 
Allegory of the Knight of the Blazing Cross. By 
H. N. Morris. (The New-Church Press, 28. 6d.) 

THE “‘ other men of genius ” are Hiram Powers (the 

sculptor of ‘ The Greek Slave ’), Henry Septimus 

Sutton—see also ‘N. & Q.,’ 9 S. vii. 345, 511, 

‘ Patmore and Swedenborg ’—Ralph Waldo Emer- 

son, James John Garth Wilkinson, and the Brown- 

ings. Of the eight (or rather nine) thus selected, 
four, viz., Flaxman, Powers, Sutton, and Wilkin- 
son, were avowed receivers of the seer’s doctrines ; 
while for the others it is claimed that in their work 
they acknowledge or exhibit his influence, but less 
thoroughly. In each case the thesis of the title- 
page is supported by citations of opinion and state- 
ments of fact. The book is well printed, and is 
illustrated by good reproductions of portraits and 
other appropriate subjects. Quite the most 
important of these is the series of forty outline 
drawings accompanying Flaxman’s allegory ‘ The 

Knight of the Blazing Cross,’ which are here for 

the first time reproduced, “ just half the size of 

the originals,’ and occupying twenty-four pages. 

They were exhibited at Burlington House in 1881, 

and are now published by the kindly permission 

of the Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum at 

Cambridge, for which institution they were pur- 

chased in 1883. Upon the title-page of the original 

is an inscription by Maria Denman, Mrs. Flaxman’s 

sister and adopted daughter—see ‘N. & Q.,’ 9 S. iv. 

399, 502; v. 52, headed ‘ Flaxman.s Wife.’ This 

is the Miss Denman (1779-c. 1861) who was the 

chief donor of-the Flaxman Gallery in University 

College, Gower Street. William Blake’s poem 

‘The Divine Image’ is said to have been 

composed in the New Jerusalem Church (Cross 

Street), Hatton Garden, a neighbourhood which 

Mr. Morris, when stating this fact, and in three 

other places, miscalls Hatton Gardens. _ This old 

building, which is also noteworthy as the scene of 

Edward Irving’s early preaching, still stands. 





Upwards of forty years ago it was converted 

into a warehouse for chemicals, which, becoming 
involved last year in a neighbouring fire, has 
had to be largely rebuilt, and has in the process 

almost completely lost its identity as the place of 
worship erected for the New Jerusalem Church by 
Robert Hindmarsh and his associates in1797. Mr.- 
Morris’s book, which, we learn from his Preface, 
originally appeared as chapters in The New-Church’ 
Young People’s Magazine, might nevertheless be 
read with advantage by any student of the ‘“* Men’ 
of Genius’’ here grouped together on the basis of 
their common interest in Swedenborg. 


Albrecht Ritschl and his School. By Robert* 
Mackintosh. (Chapman & Hall, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts work belongs to a series entitled ‘‘ The Great’ 
Christian Theologies.”’ It is a serried, and by that 

fact, here and there, a somewhat confusing,. 
account of one of the most significant and deeply” 
interesting developments of Protestant theology. 
Ritschl, as was indeed to be expected from his 

circumstances, is most worth attention when deal- 

ing with the relation of Christianity on the one 
hand to philosophy and theology, on the other to. 
history. He is least profitable in those of his: 
doctrines which are connected with the direct. 
application of Christianity to ordinary human: 
life, especially when this is considered from the- 
point of view of its diversity. Nor does he always: 
show the quickness one might have expected in: 
realizing the remoter implications of his state-- 
ments. None the less, his place in Christian. 
thought is an important one, not only as furnish- 
ing a corrective elucidation of work done before- 
his—as that of Baur and as the Hegelian idealism: 
—but as making a personal and positive contribu-- 
tion even more valuable. These are matters with 
which ‘N. & Q.’ does not deal; but it is not 

beyond our province to notice with pleasure the- 
appearance of a book which should give students: 
and the general reader who is interested in theo- 

logy a good working knowledge of the position of 
Ritschl. Dr. Mackintosh writes with a lively 
appreciation alike of the weaknesses and the strong 

points of Ritschl’s teaching, to which, however, 

we notice, he allows the name Ritschlianism,. 
implying thereby a fuller agreement with Ritschl’s 

admirers as to the separate and special standing- 
of his theory than we should be inclined to follow 

him in. One of the results of the animation of 
German controversy is to give to the several 

schools of criticism and theology something of the 
appearance of sects, but the speculations of 
Ritschl can hardly be said to possess that value. 

~ 


Collected and edited 
(Privately printed,. 


Fleetwood Family Records. 
— W. Buss. Part III. 
8. 
Tuts part contains eight items, of which those of 
greatest general interest are the biography of" 
Charles Fleetwood, holder of the Drury Lane 
Theatre Patent, and the royal descent—in the 
female line, from Edward I.—of Fleetwood of 
Calwich and Penwortham. This latter goes- 
through Bohuyn, Fitzalan, and Stanley to Joan 
Langton, daughter of Elizabeth Stanley and Sir- 
Thomas Langton, and wife of John Fleetwood 
of Penwortham. The above-mentioned Charles 
Fleetwood was an engaging rogue, who started 
life with all the advantages that a handsome 
person and a large fortune can ensure, and- 
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ruined his career by recklessness and gambling 
His mismanagement gave occasion to those riots 
at Drury Lane in 1744 in which Horace Walpole 
played a sudden, surprising part, as he relates in 
one of his letters. _ However, it may perhaps be 
considered some palliation of Fleetwood’s misde- 
meanours that they originated in his despair at 
being effectively thwarted by his mother ina love- 
affair where his affections were seriously engaged. 
There are also the pedigree of Fleetwood of Wood 
Street, Cheapside, and extracts relating to Fleet- 
wood from the registers of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, New York. 


Book - Prices Current. Vol. XXIX. Part I. 

(Elliot Stock, 1/. 5s. 6d. per annum.) 

Tuts} part records the sale of some expensive 
works. Among these are ‘ Don Quixote,’ first 
edition, of Part I. of Shelton’s translation, 
205/.; and Burton’s Benares edition of ‘ The 
Arabian Nights,’ 12/. 5s. An important American 
item is ‘ Articles of Agreement between the Lord 
Proprietary of Maryland and the Lord Pro- 
prietary of Pensilvania touching the Limits and 
Boundaries of the Two Provinces,’ 531. Booth’s 
‘ Notes on Birds’ realized 101. 10s.; and Boys’s 
*London,’ 161. Under Diirer is a volume con- 
taining the series of woodcuts illustrating the 
Apocalypse, the life of the Virgin, and the ‘ Great 
Passion,’ 511. Lord Kingsborough’s ‘ Antiquities 
of Mexico’ brought 211. 10s.; Ouseley’s ‘ Views 
in South America,’ 21l.; and a presentation copy 
to Theodore Watts of Swinburne’s ‘ Blake,’ 161. 
Of newspaper press interest are the issues of 
The London Weekly Paper and Organ of the 
Middle Classes, 26 numbers, continued by Tailis’s 
London Weekly Paper, Nos, 27 to 77, in 3 vois., 
all published, 1852-3, 10/. 

We have received the following from Mr. L. N. 
BROUGHTON :— 

“The undertaking of a concordance to the 
Poetical Works of Robert Browning was announced 
at the annual meeting of the Concordance Society 
of America, held at Columbia University, 30 Dec., 
1914. This new work is under_the editorship 
of L. N. Broughton of Cornell University, and 
B. F. Stelter of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The editors wish to make this further 
announcement of their undertaking in order to 
avoid any possible duplication of their labours. 
Communications regarding the work may be 
addressed to L. N. p stan Bag Ithaca, N.Y. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


Mr. BARNARD’S Catalogue No. 98 of Tracts, 
Broadsides, and Ballads, which he has recently 
sent us from Tunbridge Wells, gives, in chrono- 
logical order, particulars of 687 such pieces, ranging 
from John Knewstub’s ‘A Confutation of 
monstrous and horrible heresies, taught by 
H. N.’[icholas], 1579, 35s., to a letter by Samuel 
Jones Loyd, addressed in 1840 to the President of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 3s. 6d. 
Most of them are of English political interest ; 
but we noticed also five works upon the murder 
of Henri IV., a copy (translated) of the Duc de 
Rohan’s justification of his appeal to England for 
assistance, and one or two purely moral tractates. 
Two York broadsides of 1642, being part of the 








King’s first call for troops in his defence (35s.), and 
a third, being an answer of the Parliament to a 
message of the King’s, also printed at York, 
are so extremely rare that the last and the later 
in date of the first two are believed to be unique. 
A rather amusing item is ‘The Way to be Rich,’ 
concerning the moneylender Hugh Audley, who 
is said to have begun in 1615 with 2001. and to 
have died in 1663 worth 400,000/. (16s.). A first 
edition of Pope’s ‘ Epistle to Lord Cobham ’(1733, 
12s. 6d.), and a copy of Johnson’s ‘ History of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom ’ (1679, 12s. 6d.), 
may also be mentioned. A copy of the ‘ Short 
Story of the Rise, Reign, and Ruinof the Antino- 
mians, Familists, and Libertines that infected the 
Churches of New-England ’—the first edition pub- 
lished hy Welde in 1644—appears to be an un- 
usually good example of a work which is often 
found damaged by the cutting, 21. 10s. 


Mr. WALTER NIELD of Bristol has a short 
catalogue, No. 179. A copy of The Studio, 
from February, 1900, to October, 1913, clean 
as published, with all the _ illustrations, is 
4l. 2s. 6d.; an extra-illustrated ‘ Elizabeth and 
her Times,’ by Thomas Wright, 2 vols., half 
morocco, 1838, 31. 10s.; the four-volume edition 
of Green’s ‘Short History,’ edited by Mrs. Green 
and Kate Norgate, 1l. 12s. 6d.; and Jeaffreson’s 
‘Book about Lawyers,’ 109 additional portraits, 
2 vols., 41. 4s. There are books on London. 
Among works on Napoleon is an extra-illustrated 
copy of O’Meara’s ‘A Voice from St. Helena,’ 
2 vols., newly bound, 3/1. 12s. 6d. The Pickerings 
include some of the exquisite ‘‘ Diamond 
Classics,’’ such as the Greek Testament, 3s. 6d., 
and Shakespeare, 9 vols., half-calf, 11. 4s. There 
are also books with illustrations by Caldecott. 


Messrs. SimMonNsS & WATERS of Leamington 
Spa have in their Catalogue 290 a nice little 
selection of modern authors at moderate prices. 
Among the more expensive items are some extra- 
illustrated books, such as Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ 
with 712 portraits and views, 16 vols., half 
crimson morocco, 25l.; Gardiner’s ‘ Music, and 
Friends,’ 303 portraits and views, 3 vols., new 
half morocco, 1838-53, 7l. 7s.; ‘The Letters 
of Charles and Mary Lamb,’ with Introduction 
by E. V. Lucas, 180 portraits and views, 2 vols., 
half morocco, 51. 12s. 6d; and Rush’s ‘A Resi- 
dence at the Court of London,’ 200 portraits and 
views, 3 vols., half morocco, 1833-73, 4l. 4s. Other 
extra-illustrated books are Sheridan’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ and Lamb’s ‘ Elia.’ 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Potices to Corresvondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpirorIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, 
J. C. H.—Forwarded. 











